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inashroud. The silence of his room—of the whole house 
—of the garden—the glebe—and all the fields around, was 
insupportable ; he prayed toforget her ; and thea, with a gush 
of wars, he prayed that he might never cease for one moment 
to think of - while he lived. Why, some one might have 
asked, was this man so distressed, so distracted, so infatuated 
in his grief? ~Who was she that had been taken from him ? 
Didall the beauty of the skies, all the gladness of the earth, 
all affection, love, joy, and thougbt, centre but in her alone ? 
Had the aoe * — pocole poem bo es ing whom 
he still en utterly extinguished when the eyes 
of her a he loved were Saeed in death? Who a 


at last it followed regularly the unhe.ppy man’s prayers ; and 
Simon Gray, so that his i might Ce buried in oblivion, re= 
signed himself into that visionary or insensible sleep. 

No doubt his mental sufferings were often thus relieved ; 
but the sum of his misery was increased, Horrid phantasies 
sometimes assailed him—his hes:lth suffered—a deep remorse 
was added to his other jes-—the shame, the perturbation 
of despicable vice, and appalling conviction brought in 
flashes upon his understanding, that it two was weakened, 
and that his life might terminate in imbecility or madness. 





what may she have been, that must thus madly.and hopelessly 
be for ever deplored. 

To an indifferent heart these questions could not have been 
satisfactorily answered. She who had died, and who was 
thus ceaselessly bewailed, was but one of many, many,.most 
worthy when known to be beloved, but who, undistinguished 
among their fellow-creatures, live, and die and go to heaven. 
Simon Gray had married her when they were both Zones 
both humble, as indeed they always had been, and both poor. 
She.brought to him pure affection, a heart full of tenderness 

ity, a disposition as sweet as ever tinged a woman's 
with smiles, cheerfulness never obscured, simple 

ts reconciled in joy to a simple life, and a faith in reli- 
gin as perfect as in the light of the outer day. In her quiet 
and narrow ergmorhert she was thought not without her 


beauty ; and whatever that might have been, it sufficed to 
the heart and seul of Simon Gray when she became 
his bride. For twenty years.never they been a whole 


day apart. No change had ever taken place in their affec- 
tion, bat such change as nature graciously brings when new 
loves and new duties arise to bless the wedded life. Simon 
Gray never thought of comparing his wife with others. In 
herself she was a bliss to him, God gave her to him, and 
perhaps he thought in his soul that he might be resigned were 
Godto take her away. Such was the spirit that breathed 
over his constant thoughts, and actions, and discourses; and 
in him it was unaffected and sincere. But who knows his 
own soul? Good did take her away, and then it was known 
to him how ungrateful. and how miserably weak was his.heart, 
how charged, haunted, and torn with vain passion and la- 
mentation, with eutcries of grief that have no comfort, with 
eecklessness and despair. 

He seemed new to be without any object in this world. 
His very zeal in the cause he sincerely loved was deadened, 
—and he often durst not say the things he ought when 
ppeating of the loving-kindness of his God.—The seat be- 

the pulpit, and close to it, where for so many years he 
had seen the composed and attentive faces of his beloved 
wife and children, was now often map. people in it he 
cared not for,—indeed he cared less less every Sabbath 
for the meete ‘hethad long so truly loved, and the dell 
that formerly sent a calm joy into his heart, ringing through 
the sg shelter of the nas Lory: bp cpone in the some 
Winter sky, now gave pangs ef, or its sound was hear 
with indifrence and yes He was in many things un- 
consciously a changed man indeed: in somewhere he 
perceived and felt the change, with unavailing self-upbraiding, 
and with fear and trembling before his Creator and Redeemer. 
This sore and sad alteration in their minister was observed 
with grief and compassion by all his parishioners. But what 
could they do forihim” “They must not obtrude themselves 
too often on the privacy, the sanctity of sorrow; but he was 
Temembered in their prayers, and many an ye wept, and 
many a voice faltered, when by the cottage firesides they 
talked of their poor minister’s afflictions, and the woful change 
that had been wrought in so short a time within that Manse, 
which had so long stood like the abode of an almost perfect 
dlessedness. 

A rueful change was indeed beginning to take place in the 
state of Simon Gray’s soul, of which no one out of the 
Manse could have had any suspicion, and which for a while 
Was not suspected even by his own attached and faithful ser- 
vants. ‘Without comfort, under the perpetual power of des- 
pondency and depression, hopeless, and not wishing for hope, 
afraid at last of the uncempanioned silence of his solitary 
hearth, and with.a mind certainly weakened in some degree 
by that fever of grief, Simon Gray dimly turned his thoughts 
to some means of alleviating his miseries, be they what they 
be i and he'began to seek sleep during the night from the 
influence of dangerous drugs. These often gave him nights 
unhaunted by those‘beloved spectres whose visits were un- 
supportable tohhis soul. “They occasioned even thoughts and 

ies alien and remote from what he so loved and feared ; 
and now and then touched his disconsvlate spirit with some- 
thing like a gleam of transitory gladness. moment to 
be happ , was something that his weakened mind conceived 


He had now several se te states of existence, that 
came by degrees into chan union One was his own na- 
tural widowed, childless, forlorn, wncompanioned, and deso- 
late condition—without one glimpse of comfort, and unendur- 
able altogether to his cold and sickened heart.—From that 
he flew, az desperation, into a world of visions. The dead 
seemed reanimated—the silent burst into sunshine 
streamed, as of yore, t h the low windows of the Manse, 
and fragrance from the clambering honey-suckle filled every 
room. The frenzied man forgot his doom, and whenever a 
door opened he looked to see his wife andchildren. The po- 
tent drugs then blessed his brain; and his countenance beam- 
ed with smiles sad to behold, born of that lamentable delu- 
sion, But ere long this spell began to dissolve. Then came 
horrid hints of the truth.. One corpse after another lay be- 
fore him—he knew them, and went up to close their eyes— 
then a sense of his own pitiable prostration of mind came 
over him, and still unable to know certainly whether he was 
or was not a childless widower, he would burst out into a long 
hysterical laugh, strike his burning forehead, and then fling 
himself down on bed or floor, to him alike, or sit in his lonely 
room, in utter stupefaction, and with,cheeks bathed in tears. 
The servants would come in, and look upon him in pity, and 
then go their ways without uttering a word. 

The whole manners and appearance of the minister of Sea- 
toun were now visibly changed to the most careless eye. 
His sedate and gentle demeanor was converted into a hurried 

distracted wild Someti he was observed in 
black melancholy and despair—and then again in a sort of 
aimless and unbecoming glee. His dress was not the same 
—his countenance had the wrinkles but not the paleness of 
grief—his hand trembled, and his voice sounded not like the 
voice of the same man.—A miserable rumor spread over 
the parish. The austere expressed dissatisfaction,—the 
fen e pitied,—the thoughtless smiled ;—but all confessed 
tbat such a change had never heen known before as that 
which had taken place in the minister of Seat and that, 
alas! his life was likely to end in disgrace as well as sorrow. 
His degradation could not be concealed. Simon Gray, the 
simple, the temperate, the pious, and the just, was now a wine- 
bibber and a drunkard. 

The Manse now stood as if under ban of excommunica- 
tion. All the gravel walks, once so neat, were overgrown 
with weeds ; the hedges were unpruned ; cattle browsed of- 
ten in the garden; and dust and cobwebs stained and dark- 
ened every window. Instead of the respectable farmers of 
the parish, the elders, or some of the few neighboring gen- 
ys being seen entering or leaving the Manse, none but men 
of doubtful reputation, or bad, opened the gate—strangers of 
mean appearance and skulking d h d it, and 
lingered about at twilight—and not unfrequently the noise, 
clamor, and quarrelling of drunken revelry startled the - 
er by from bounds wherein, at such hours formerly, all had 
pe silent, except, perhaps, the sweet sound of the evening 
psalm. 

It was not possible that all respect could easily or soon be 
withdrawn from a man once so universally and so deservedly 
honored. His vice proceeded from the weakness of his 
heart, that had lived too much on its own Jove and on its own 
happiness, and when these stays were removed, fell down 
into this humiliation. Maw any palliati 
many denials were framed for him, and there was often si- 
lence at hisname, After almost all respect was gone, affec- 
tion remained nearly as strong as before, for that Simon 
Gray had been a good man none denied, and now too were 
joined to the affection for him a profound pity and pure com- 
passion.— Was he not a widower? Was he not childless ? 
—Surely few had been tried as he had been tried,—and it 
was aS see that the poor man’s grief had affected his 
brain. The minister is not in his right mind—but we trust 
in God that he may get better.” Such were the words of 
many and the wishes of all. For he had no enemies—and 
he had for nearly twenty years been a friend to them all, 
both in things tempural and things eternal. 

But the hour of his ruin was fast approachi Perhaps 
the miserable man knew that he was lost. Perbaps he took 
an insane pleasure in looking forward to his utter destruction. 

















tobe a gain. Afraid and terrified with his own thoughts, 
freat relief was it to be placed, even for the shortest time, 
out of their tormenting power. The sentence of death was 

, &$ it were, remitted,—or, at least, a respite granted, or 
the hope of a respite. And when his fire was out—the 
Manse, dark and silent, and the phantoms about to return, 
heflew to this medicine in an agony, and night after night, till 
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He was now the abject slave of his vice—whatever passed 
within his troubled and often clouded mind, he pate often 
| tohave no shame now—no desire of concealment, but was 

seen in the open daylight, in presence of old age that mourn- 
| ed, and childhood that could only wonder, a rueful spectacle 
| of degradation, laughing or perhaps weeping, with his senses 
| drowned or inflamed, ignorant of himself and his profession, 
| and seemingly forgetful even of the name of his parish, and 


of the house Neve A esteem el ta 
ears of temperance, happiness, virtue. 
7A melancholy confusion was now in all his mind.—Sub- 
jeets once familiar to him were now almost forgotten; truths 
once clear to him as sunshine, were now no more known : 
the great doctrines of Christianity which he had so lon 
taught with simplicity and fervor, to his weaken 
a darkened understanding words without meaning ; even 
the awful events of his Saviour’s life, from the hour when he 
was laid in the manger, till he died on the cross, were at 
times dimly recognized, for all was now glimmering and 
ghastly in the world of his memory. One night he was seen 
sitting beside the graves of his wife and children. The infatua- 
ted man fixed on them his glazed and wild eyes, and mutter- 
ed unintelligible lamentations and blessings.—Most sad— 
most shocking—most terrible, was it to be! such a man 
in such a place, in such pitiable degradation. For one year 
had not yet elapsed since Simon Gray had been leading 
a life of innocent simplicity, a perfect model of what ought 
to be the simple and austere minister of a simple and austere 
church. There he was seen by a few, now wringing his 
hands, now patting the tombstone on his wife’s grave, now 
kneeling down, now kissing it, now lifting up his convulsed 
face poy, towed alternately yi iding to a wailing tenderness 
and a shuddering h getful now of every thing but 
the dim confusion of all those deaths and his own miseries, 
and now seemingly assailed with a dreadful consciousness of 
his miserable degradation, till, with a horrid groan, long, low, 
and deep of mortal grief, he rose up from the ground, gazed 
ghastly round all over the tombstones with a bewildered eye, 
lared upon the little Kirk and its spire now bright with the 
fight of the setting sun, and then, like a wandering and pu- 
nished ghost, disappeared into the shady and neglected gar- 
den of the Manse. an ; 

Enslaved as Simon Gray now was to his vice, or, indeed, 
disease, yet such was the solemn and awful power over his 
mind which the Sabbath-day possessed, that he had never 
once polluted or violated its sanctity. In cases of furious in- 
sanity, it has been known that patients whose lives had been 
religious, have felt the influence of habitual associa- 
tion, and kept a wild Sabbath even in theircells. With the 
minister of Sestoun this mysterious force had hitherto impos- 
ed a saving restraint. His tion was sadly thinned, 
but still he performed divine service; and no one at least 
could say that they had ever seen the wretched man under 
the dominion of the sin, that so easily beset him, in the pul- 
pit.—But that hour now came; and he was ruined past all 
earthly redemption. . 

Next.day the elders went to the Manse. His servants 
made no opposition to their entrance, nor did they deny that 
their minister was at-home. They had not, indeed, seen him 
since the evening before ; but they had heard his footsteps 
and his at ee knew that he was not dead. So the Eld- 
ers walked up stairs to his room, and found him sitting near 
the window, looking out upon the church-yard, through and 
below the rich flowery foliage of the horse-chesnuts and rf 
camores that shadowed both Manse and Kirk. He was ful 
awakened to the horrors of his situation, and for a while 
spoke not a word, ‘ Come down with me into the parlor,” 
he said; and they did so. They all sat down, and there was 
yet silence... They feared to turn their eyes upon him, as he 
stood by himself in the midst of them—pallid, ghastly, shud- 
dering—the big burning tears of guilt, and shame, and de- 
spair, falling down upon the floor. “ Lost amd in this world 
and the next! I have disgraced the order to which I belong— 
I have polluted the church—I have insuked the God who 
made me, and the Saviour who redeemed me! Oh! never 
was there a sinner like unto me!” He dashed himself down 
on the floor—and beseeched that no one would lift him up. 
“ Let me hear your voices while I hide my face. What have 
you to say unto your wretched minister? Say it quickly— 
and then leave me lying on the floor. Lift me not up!” 

His body lay there, in this prostration of the spirit, before 
men who had all known him, loved him, respected him, ve- 
nerated him, not more than one year ago.—Mueh cf that was 
now for ever gone ; but much ined guishable in 
their hearts. Some of them were austere, and even siern 
men, of his own age, orolder than he; but there are times 
and occasions when the sternest become the most compas- 
sionate. So was it now. They had come not to upbraid or 
revile,—not even to rebuke, They brought with them sorrow 
and tribulation, and even anguish in their souls. For they 
knew that his ministry was at an end ; that Simon Gray was 
now nothing unto them but a fallen and frail being, whose 
miseries they themselves, fallen and frail too, were by na- 
ture called upon to pity—and they wished, if possible, to give 
comfort and advice, and to speak with him of his future life. 
Why should they be stern or cruel to thts man? They had 
sat often and often at his simple board when his wife and fa- 








mily graced and blessed it ; , too, had often and often fa- 
ar A and brotherly sat in all their houses, humble, but 
scarcely more humble than his own—he had joined some of 
them in wedlock—baptized their children—remembered them 
in his public prayers when any of them had been threatened 
with death—he had prayed, too, by their bedsides in their 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 





own houses—he had given them worldly counsel—and assist- | 


ed them in their worldly trials—and was all this to be forgot- 
ten now ? And were they to harden their hearts against him? 
Or, were not all these things to be remembered with a grate- 
ful distinctness ; and to soften their hearts ; and even to be- 
dew their faces with tears ; and to fill their whole souls with 
pity, sorrow, and affection, and the sadness of brotherly love 
towards him who, so good in many things, had, at last, been 
weighed in the balauce and found wanting? They all felt 
alike now, however different their dispositions and charac- 
ters. They did not long suffer him to lie on the floor—they 
lifted him up—tried to comfort him—wept along with him— 
and when the miserable man implored one of the number to 
offer a prayer for him, they all solemnly knelt down, and hop- 
ed that God, who was now called upon to forgive his sins, 
would extend his mercy to all the fellow-sinners who were 
then together upon their knees. 

Simon Gray was no more a minister of the church of Scot- 
land, and he left the parish. It was thought by many that he 
was dead—that shame and remorse, and the disease that 
clung close to his soul, had killed him at last. But it was not 
so. The hour was not yet come, and his death was destined 
to be of a different kind indeed, 

The unfortunate man had a brother, who, for many years, 
had lived on a great sheep-farm in Strathglass, a wild district 
of the northern Highlands, He had always stood high in the 
esteem and love of this uneducated, but intelligent farmer— 
he had visited him occasionally with his wife and children for 
a few days, and received ae visits in return. ‘This good 
and worthy man had grieved for Simon’s bereavement and 
his subsequent frailties; and now he opened the door of his 
house, me of his heart, to his degraded, and remorseful, and 
repentant brother. His own wife, his sons, and his daughters, 
needed not to be told to treat with tenderness, respect, and 
pity, the most unfortunate man; and on the evening when 
he came to their house, they received him with the most af- 
fectionate warmth, and seemed, by the cheerfulness of their 
manners, not even to know of the miserable predicament in 
which he stood. Happy were all the young people to see 
their uncle in the Highlands, although at first they felt sad 
and almost surprised to observe that he was dressed just like 
their father, in such clothes as become, on decent occasions 
a hard-working laboring man, a little raised above the wants 
of the world, 

Even before the heart of poor Simon Gray had time to be 
touched, or at least greatly revived, by the unrestrained kind- 
ness of all those worthy people, the very change of scenery 
had no inconsiderable effect in shrouding in oblivion much of 
his past misery. Here, in this solitary glen, far, far awa: 
from all who had witnessed his vices and his degradation, he 
felt relieved from a load of shame that had bowed him to the 
earth. Many long miles of moor—many great mountains— 
many wide straths and glens—many immense lakes—and a 
thousand roaring streams and floods were now between him 
and the Manse of Seatoun—the Kirk where he had been so 
miserably exposed—and the air of his parish, that lay like a 
load on his eyes when they had dared to lift themselves up to 
the sunshine, Many enormous belts and girdles of rock se- 
parated him from all these; he felt safe in his solitude from 
the power of excommunication; and there was none to up- 
braid him with their black, silent countenances as he walked 
by himself along the heathery shores of a Highland loch, or 
plunged into a dark pine-forest, or lay upon the breast of 
some enormous mountain, or sat by the roar of some foaming 
cataract. And when he went into a lonely shealing, or a 
ay hut, all the dwellers there were unknown to him,— 
and, blessed be God, he was unknown to them ;—their dress, 
their gaze, their language, their proffered food and refresh- 
ment, were all new—they bore no resemblance to what he 
had seen and heard in his former life. That former life was 
like a far-off, faint, and indistinct dream. But the mountain, 
the forest, the glen, the cataract, the loch, the rocks, the 
huts, the deer, the eagles, the wild Gaelic dresses—and that 
wilder speech—all were real, they constituted the being of 
his life now; and, as the roar of the wind came down the 
glens, it swept away the remembrance of his sins and his 
sorrows. 

But a stronger, at least a more permanent power, was in 
his brother’s house, and it was that from which his recovery 
or restoration was ultimately to proceed. 

The sudden desolation of his heart that in so brief a period 
had been robbed of all it held dear, had converted Simon 
Gray, from temperance almost austere, into a most pitiable 
state of vicious indulgence ; and his sudden restoration now 
to domestic comfort and objects of interest to a good man’s 
human feeling, began to work almost as wonderful a conver- 
sion from that wretched habit to his former virtue. New eyes 
were upon him—new hearts opened towards him—new voices 
addressed him with kindness—new objects were presented to 
his mind. The dull, dreary, silent, forsaken, and haunted 
Manse, where every room swarmed with unendurable 
thoughts, were exchanged for an abode entirely free from all 
recollections and associations, either too affecting or too af- 
flicting. The simple gladness that reigned in his brother's 
house stole insensibly into his soul, reviving and renovating it 
with feelings long unknown. There was no violent or ex- 
travagant joy in which he could not partake, and that might 
form a distressing and galling contrast with his own grief. A 
homely happiness was in the house, in every room, and about 
every person ; and he felt himself assimilated, without effort 
of his own, in some measure to the cheerful, blameless, and 
industrious beings with whom it was now his lot to associate. 
He had thought himself lost, but he felt that yet might he be 
saved ; he had thought himself excommunicated from the fel- 
lowship of the virtuous, but he felt himself treated, not onl 
with affection, but respect, by his excellent brother, all his 
nephews and nieces, and the servants of the house. His soul 








hoped that its degradation was not utter and irretrievable. 
Human peings, he began to see, could still love, still respect, 
ever while they pitied him ; and this feeling of being not an 
outcast from his kind, encouraged him humbly to lift his eyes 
up to God, and less ruefully, and not with such bitter agony, 
to prostrate himself in prayer, 

e thus found himself lifted out of the den of perdition ;— 
and, escaped into the clear unhaunted light, he felt unspeaka- 
ble horror at the thought of voluntarily flinging himself back 
again among these dreadful agonies. “His Brother rejoiced to 
behold the change so unexpectedly sudden in all his habits ; 
and when they went out together in the evenings to walk 
among the glens, that simple man laid open to Simon all his 
heart—spoke to him of all his affairs—requested his advice 
—and behaved towards him with such entire and sincere re- 
spect and affection, that the fallen man felt entitled again to 
hold up his head, and even enjoyed hours of internal peace 
and satisfaction, which at first he was afraid to suffer, lest 
they might be the offspring of apathy or delusion. But day 
after day they more frequently returned and more lastingly re- 
mained; and then Simon Gray believed that God was, in- 
deed, omaeing his repentance, and that his soul might yet 
not be utterly lost, 

Simon Gray went out with the servants to their work, him- 
self a servant, He worked for his brother and his children, 
and while his body was bent, and his hands were busy, his 
heart was at rest. The past could not take direful posses- 
sion of him when laboring in the fields, or in the garden, or 
in the barn, or searching for sheep in snow or tempest, with 
his brother or his nephews.—The pure fresh air blew around 
his temples—the pure fresh water was his drink—toil brought 
hunger which the simple meal appeased—and for every meal 
that his brother blest, did he himself reverently return thanks 
toGod. So was it settled between them ; and Simon Gray, 
on such occasions, in fervid eloquence, expressed his heart. 
He rose with the light or the lark—all his toils were stated 
—all his hours of rest; and in a few months he was even like 
one who, from his boyhood, had been a shepherd or a tiller of 
the earth, 

In this humble, laborious, and, it may be said, happy life, 
years passed over his head, which was now getting white. 
Suffice it to say, that once more Simon Gray was as tempe~ 
rate asa hermit. He knew—he remembered—he repented 
all his former shameful transgressions, But now they were 
to him only as a troubled dream. Now, too, could he bear 
to think on all his former life before he was tried and fell—of 
his beloved Susanna and the children sleeping by her side in 
Seatoun church-yard—and of that dear, but guilty boy, who 
died in a foreign land. In his solitary labors in the eld, or 
on his chaff bed, his mind and his heart, and his soul were 
often in the happy Manse of former years. He walked in 
the garden and down the burn-side, through the birch-wood, 
and by the little waterfall, with his wife, and boys, and girl— 
and then could he bear to think of the many, many Sabbaths 
he had officiated in his own Kirk, on all the baptisms and 
that other greater Sacrament, administered, on beautiful 
weather, in the open air, and beneath the shadow of that 
wide-armed sycamore. Calmly now, and with an untrou- 
bled spirit, did he think on all these things ; for he was recon- 
ciled to his present lot, which, he knew, must never be chang- 
ed, and to his humbled heart came soothingly and sweet all 
the voices of the dead, and all the shadows of the past. He 
knew now the weakness of his own soul. Remorse and peni- 
tence had brought up all its secrets before him ; and in resig- 
nation and contentment, morning and evening, did he for all 
his gracious mercies praise God. 

Simon had taught his brother’s children, and they all loved 
him as their very father. Some of their faces were like the 
faces of their dead cousins—and some of them bore the very 
same voices. So seemed it that his very children were re- 
stored to him—the power of the grave was weakened over 
his heart—and though he sometimes felt, and said himself, 
that the living, though like the dead, were not his own bless- 
ed creatures, yet he gave them up all of a father’s heart that 
was not buried in those graves which had so quickly, one af- 
ter the other, employed the old sexton’s spade. And often, 
no doubt, when his heart was perfectly calm and happy, did 
he love his brother’s children even as he had loved his own. 

Many years thus passed away, and with them almost all 
tradition, in this part of the country, of Simon’s degradation 
from the clerical order. It had faded in simple hearts occu- 
pied with their own feelings ; and when he was in company 
with others at church or market, not even those who knew 
all the circumstances of his case could be said to remember 
them—they saw before them only a plain, simple, grave, and 
contented person like themselves, in an humble walk of life. 
Simon’s own mind had been long subdued to his lot, He felt 
himself to be what he appeared ; and he was distinguishable 
from his brother, whom in aspect and figure he greatly re- 
sembled, only by an air of superior intelligence and cultiva- 
tion. His hands were like his brother’s, hardened by the im- 
plements of labor—his face was as embrowned by the sun— 
and his dress, on week-day and Sabbath, alike plain, and in 
all respects that of a respectable tenant. It seemed now 
that he was likely to terminate his blameless life in peace. 

His brother was now obliged to go to the Lowlands on the 
affairs of his farm, and so many years having elapsed since 
Simon’s degradation, he felt an irresistible desire to revisit, 
once before he died, the neighborhood at least of the dear pa- 
rish once his own, if not the dear parish itself. Many must 
have now forgotten him; and indeed ten years, at his period 
of life, and allhis severe miseries, had done the work of twen- 
ty—so, although but sixty years of age, he seemed at least a 
man of threescore and ten. Accordingly he accompanied 
his brother to the Lowlands—once more walked about the 
streets and squares of the city, where so many changes had 
taken place that he scarcely knew his way, and where the 
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ey pepe itself seemed entirely changed. He felt com 
forted that no eye rested upon him; and next day—a fing 
clear bright frost, and the ground covered with snow—he 
went with his brother to a village distant about ten miles 
from his own Manse of Seatoun. But a river and two 

of hill lay between--so there was little danger of his meets 
ing any one who would recognize him to have been the mi. 
nister of that parish. Simon was happy, but thoughtful, and 
his nearness to the place of his former Bie did not, he thought 
affect him so powerfully, at least not so overwhelmingly, as 
he had expected. A party of farmers from different districts 
dined together, and after dinner one of them, whose treat. 
ment of Simon, though not absolutely insulting, had been 
rude and boistérous all day, began to indulge in very brutal 
talk, and to swallow liquor with an evident design to produce 
intoxication, Simon endeavored to avoid all conversation 
with this person, but on one occasion could not avoid gently 
remonstrating with him on his grossness, He also Kindly di 
suaded him from drinking too much, a sin of which, from bit. 
ter experience, he had known the miserable effects, and of 
which he had in many others wrought the cure. But his re. 
monstrance enraged the young farmer, who, it seems, came 
from the parish of Seatoun, and knew Simon’s whole history, 
He burst out into the most ferocious invectives against his re. 
prover, and soon showed that he was but too intimately ac. 
quainted with all the deplorable and degrading circumstances 
of the case. Inthe coarsest terms he informed the whole 
company who they had got among them; directed their at. 
tention to the solemn hypocris of his countenance ; assured 
them that his incontinence had not been confined to drinking; 
and that even in the Highlands the old sinner had 

the menials in his brother’s house, and was the reproach of 
all Lowlanders that visited Strathglass. 

This sudden, unprovoked, and pected brutality anni. 
hilated Simon’s long-gathered fortitude. The shocking, 
coarse, and unfeeling words were not all false—and they 
brought upon his troubled and sickening heart not the remem 
brance of his woful transgression, but it may be said its very 
presence, Ten years of penitence, and peace, and virtue, 
and credit, were at once destroyed,—to him they were as no- 
thing,—and he was once more Simon Gray the sinner, the 
drunkard, the disgraced, the degraded, the madman. Ho 
looked around him, and it seemed as if all eyes were fixed 
upon him with pity, or contempt, or scorn, He heard mali. 
cious whisperings—curious interrogatories—and stifled laugh 
ter ; and, loud over all, the outrageous and brutal merriment 
of his insulter, the triumphant peal of self-applauding brutal 
ity, and the clenched hand struck upon the table in confirma. 
tion of the truth of his charge, and in defiance of all gainsay- 
ers, Simon Gray saw—heard no more. He rushed outof 
the room in an agony of shame and despair, and found himself 
standing alone in the darkness. 

He thanked God that it was a wild, stormy, winter-night, 
The farmers had not ventured to mount their horses in { 
snow-drift—but Simon turned his face to the flaky blast, and 
drove along knee deep, turning a deaf ear to his brother's 
voice which he heard shoutin his name. He knew not wh. 
ther he was then rushing—for as yet he had no determined 
purpose in his mind. One wish alone had he at this hour— 
and that was to fall down and die. But the snow was not s 
deep a short way out of the village, and the energy which his 
despair had given his limbs enabled him to pursue his solitt 
ry race through the howling darkness of the night. He no 
ticed nothing but the tops of the hedges on each side that 
marked out the road; and without aim or object, but a dim 
hope of death, or a passion for the beg ey | and in 
darkness, he thus travelled several miles, till he found hi 
entering upon a wide common or moor. “I am on the 
of the moor,” he exclaimed to himself, ‘¢ the moor of my own 
parish—my own Seatoun. No eye can see me—blessed be 
God no eye can see me—but mine eyes can see the shape of 
the small swelling hills and mounts covered though they be 
with snow, and neither moon nor stars in heaven. Yes, 
will walk on, now that I am here, right on to the Kirk of Sea- 
toun, and will fall down upon my knees at the door of God's 
House, and beseech Him, after all my repentance, to re 
store to peace my disconsolate, my troubled, and despairing 
soul, 

There had heen but little change for ten years in that pas- 
toral parish. The small wooden bridge across the Ew 
stood as it did before, and as his feet made it shake below 
him, Simon’s heart was filled with a crowd of thoughts. He 
was now within a few hundred yards of the Manse that had 
so long been his own, and he stood still, and trembled, and 
shivered, as the rush of thoughts assailed him from the dis- 
turbed world of the past. He moved on. A light was m the 

arlor window—the same room in which he used to sit with 

is wife and children. Perhaps he wept by himself in the 
darkness. But he hurried on—he passed the mouth of the 
little avenue—the hedges and shrubs seemed but little 
through a pale glimmer in the sky, while a blast had blown 
away some clouds from before the yet hidden moon, he saw 
the spire of his own Kirk. The little gate was shut—but he 
knew well to open the latch. With a strange wild mixture 
of joy and despair he reached the door of the Kirk, and fall- 
ing down prostrate in the pelting snow, he kissed the cold 
stone beneath his cheek, and with a breaking heart ejact 
lated, “Oh God! am I forgiven—and wilt thou take me, 
through the intercession of thy Son, at last into thy holy pre- 
sence ?” , 

It snowed till midnight—and the frost was bitter cold. 
Next morning was the Sabbath ; and the old Sexton, on gong 
to sweep the little path from the church-yard gate to the 
door of the church, found what was seemingly a corpse, lying 
there half covered with the drift. He lifted up the head; 
and well did he know the face of his former minister. The 
hair was like silver that formerly had been a bright brown ; 
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but the expression of the dead man’s countenance was per- | 


fectly serene—and the cold night had not been felt by Simon | 


Gray. 


THE RAINBOW. 


A soLiTary pedestrian was roaming over the glens and 
mountains in a wild district of the Northern Highlands of 
Scotland, when a rainbow began to form itself over part of 
the magnificent landscape. fie was, not without reason, a 
melancholy and grief-haunted man; and the growing beauty 
of that apparition insensibly touched his heart with a delight- 
ed happiness to which he ad for a considerable time been a 
stranger. As the varied brightness of the arch which as yet 
was party united, but showed only several glowing frag- 
ments, gradually became more vivid, his whole being felt 
a sympathetic exhiliration—despondency and sorrow taded 
away, and he once more exulted in the natural freedom of the 
prime of life. While he was gazing, the rainbow became 
perfect, and bound the earth and heaven together in a span 
of joy. The glory illuminated two mountains, and the glen 
between them opening up beneath that effulgence, appeared 
io be a majestic entrance into another and more magnificent 
world. ‘The sides of these two mountains, rent with chasms 
and tumbling torrents, were steeped in the beautiful stains of 
the arch, so that the rocks seemed clothed with purple, and 
the waterfalls to roll down in gold. As the rainbow began to 
dissolve, the summit of the arch gave way, and the gorgeous 
colors forsaking the sky, embodied themselves in a mass of 
splendor on each side of that wide glen. For a few moments the 
edge of each mountain was veiled and hidden in that radience ; 
but it gradually melted away into colourless air, the atmo- 
sphere was again open, and a few showery clouds seen hang- 
ing opposite the sun, were all that remained. to tell of the va- 
nished rainbow. But all the green fields and all the woods 


were glittering in freshened beauty—the birds were singing— | 


the cattle lowing on the hills—and the raven and the kite were 
aloftin heaven. There was a jubilee—and the lonely man 
who had been sitting on a rock, entrancéd in that vision, rose 
up, and inwardly said, “ Let my way lie up that glen, whose 
sige portal has vanished—let me walk beneath what was 
ea triumphant arch but a moment ago, into the solitary 
ificence of nature.” 
he Eremite pursued his way up the wooded banks of a 
stony torrent, and on reaching the summit of the cliffs, saw 
before him a long expanse of black sullen moor—which he 
crossed—and a beautiful vale suddenly expanded below his 
feet, with cultivated fields, woods, and groves, and amon 
many huts sprinkled about like rocks, one mansion to whic 
they all seemed to eppertain, and which, without any gran- 
deur, yet suited in its unpretending and venerable solemnit 
the character of that lonely and lovely place. He descen 
ed into the vale, and happy he knew not why, walked along 
the widening stream, till Re found himself in a lawn, and close 
by the mansion which he had discerned from the hill above, 
but which had till now been concealed by a grove, At this 
moment, just as he was about to turn back, two ladies stood 
close beside him, and with a slight embarrassment the 
stranger explained to them how unconsciously he had been 
Jed to intrude upon their privacy, and after that salutation, 
was about to retire. But the impression which elegant and 
cultivated minds make on each other in a moment when un- 
expectedly brought pom in a situation calculated to show 
something of their character, now prevenied so sudden a 
parting,—and they who had thus casually met, having enter- 
ed into conversation, began in a few minutes to feel almost 
like friends. The stranger, who had been led into this vale 
bya sort of romantic impulse, could not help feeling as if this 
meeting were almost an adventure. And it was no doubt an 
impressive thing to a young Englishman wandering amonz 
the Highland mountains, to form an acquaintance in this way 
with two such persons as those with whom he was now en« 
guard in pleasant conversation. They seemed to be mother 
and daughter ;—and when, after half an hour’s walk, the 
stranger found himself in a spacious and elegant room, the 
guest of a br ay and graceful lady in a widow’s weeds, 
and apparently with one beautiful daughter in her retirement, 
he could scarcely 7 4 thinking that the vague imagination 
which had ied him thither under the rainbow’s arch, might 
have some influence even on the complexion of his future 
life. He had long been a melancholy man; and minds 
of that character are often the most apt to give way to sud- 
den emotions of gladness. He closed up all remembrance 
of one fatal incident in his life under a heap of fresh-s ring- 
ing and happy thoughts and feelings ; and animated by the 
novelty of his situation, as well as by the interesting charac- 
ter of those whose hospitality he was now sharing, never had 
he felt so free from anxiety and sorrow, and so like his former 
self, nor so capable of the enjoyment of life and every thing 
around him that was beautiful and enlivening. As the even- 
mate on, ire Bees was sad to think that, as he had come 
Stranger, so like a stranger must he be parting ; 
few hours had sunk into his heart, and teen i bs ~ = 





nature, why may not those who are s rs to-day be 
friends to-morrow? Nor does the deepest affliction always 
close up the fountains of love in the human soul. The sad- 


ike light often is sudden proms aah Seri ike bare yn ; 
e light streaming in a prisoner through the is 
dungeon, is oan smile oe fated sit yet bedimmed by grief, to 
the man of many miseries ; and he who hugs his sorrow close 
to his soul, will often at once lay down that rueful burthen to 
which he has so long clung with infatuated despair, at the 
sight of youth, beauty, and innocence, rejoicing before him in 
untamed, fearless, and triumphant bliss. There are often, 
also, sudden revelations of sympathy made between human 
peas Me | a word, a tone, a look, or a smile; truth is then 
conveyed suddenly and easily into their spirits, and from that 
moment they rest assured of each other’s affection, and each 
other’s worth, as much as if they had been mutually known 
for years. If there were not these strong and prevailing ten- 
dencies in our nature, the paths of human life would be bar- 
ren indeed; or the tiendshipe that spring up over them 
would, in general, be sown by the hand of interest or self- 
love. But nature follows other processes ; and love and 
friendship, at first sight, often spring up as necessarily as 
flowers expand from bud into blossom, in the course of a few 
sunny and dewy hours of one vernal morning. 

The young English s felt this when the hour of his 
departure was come, and when the mother and daughter ac- 


let in the fragrance of the roses and honeysuckles, and 
made ao eean tte, as it were, of the rich wooded 
pre there — blended a the warmth and kindliness 

salutation, a solemn expression belonging to 
the hallowed day, and to the te state of feeling which 
it inspired. The subdued and melancholy air of the 
matron was now more touching and impressive, as she was 
dressed in darker widow’s weeds for the house of God ; and 
the sweet countenance of Mary Stuart, which the night be- 
fore had beamed with almost a wild gladness, was now 
breathed over by a pensive piety, so truly beautiful at aii 
times on a woman’s features. “Ihe Kirk was some miles 
distant ; but they were prepared to walk to it; and Edward 
Ashton, without speaking on the subject at all, accompanied 
them on their way to divine service. 

To an Englishman, who had never before seen a Highland 
Sabbath, the scene was most delightful, as the opening of 
every little glen brought upon him some new interesting 
groupe, journeying illy towards Appin Kirk. Families 
were coming down t t into the wider strath, from their 
green nests among the solitude; and friendly greetings were 
interchanging on all sides, in that wild tongue, which, to his 
ear seemed so well suited to a land of mountains. The ma- 
ny-colored Highland tartan mixed with the pure white of 
dresses from Lowlands, and that mingling of different 
costumes in the same groupe, gave intimation of the friendly 








companied him down the vale, in the dusk of the g, on 
his way from Glen Creran, never more to return. Little was 
said as they walked along, and they who, a few hours before, 
had not known of each other’s existence, were now about to 
say farewell with sighs, almost with tears. At length the 
stranger paused, and said, “ Never will I forget this day, 
this sen, and those from whom I now will remem- 
ber them all, when my soul is sad, which it ever must be as 
long as I live. Take the blessing of a wounded heart. La- 
dies, farewell ;” and his eyes, dim with emotion, at that mo- 
ment met those of that beautiful maiden, turned upon him 
with a heavenly expression of pity, and at last even stained 
with irrepressible tears. A black scowl was in the heavens, 
and darkened the green mount on which they stood; a long 
dreary sigh of wind came rustling down the vale, and there 
was & low muttering of distant thunder. “ ‘This will be a 
night of storms,” said the lady, looking kindly towards the 
stranger. ‘It is not Highland hospitality to let a guest de- 

art at dark, and in tempest—you must return with us to our 

ouse ;” and a huge thunderous cloud, that overshadowed half 
the vale, was an argument not to be resisted ;—so the party 
returned together ; and just as they reached the house, the 
long loud rattle was heard along the hills, and the river, swol- 
len on a sudden by the deluging rain, roared along the swing- 
ing woods, till the whole valley was in a tamult,—It was a 
true Highland night ; and the old house rocked like a ship at sea. 

But the walls of the mansion (which had once been a sort 
of castle) were thick and Tr and the _— 
happily along within, while the thunder, and the woods, and 
the torrents, and the blasts, were all raging without in one 
united and most dismal howl. These ladies had not passed 
all their hves in a Highland glen, and they conversed with 
their guest about foreign countries, which they had all visit- 
ed. The harp was touched, and the wild Gaelic airs sound- 
ed still more wildly among the fitful pauses of the storm. 
She who played and sung was no sorceress inhabiting an en- 
chanted castle ; but she was a young, graceful, and beautiful 
girl of nineteen, tas beautiful, and therefore a more 
powerful sorceress than any that ever wound the invisible 
lines of her spell round a knight of Romance. At the con- 
clusion of one air, a Chieftain’s Lament, the mother heaved 
a deep sigh ; and in the silence that ensued, the artless girl 
said to the stranger, who was standing beside her, entranced 
by the wailing strain, “ My poor dead brother used to love 
that air—I ought not to have sung it.” But that mood pass- 
ed away ; and before retiring to rest, the stranger said gayly, 
“Your wandering guest’s name is Ashton.” “We are 
Stuarts,” was the reply; and in an hour the house was bu- 
ried in sleep, 

The stranger alone was wakeful. Not for several years 
had he been so happy as yee | this day and evening ; and 
the image of that lovely girl beside her harp, sweetly singing 
while the wild night was roaring in the glen, could not leave 
his thoughts. Even when, towards morning, he fell asleep, 
she was in his dreams; and then it seemed as if they had 
long been friends—as if they were betrothed—and had fixed 
their marriage-day. From these visions he awoke, and 
heard the sound of the mountain torrent roaring itself to rest, 
and the trees swinging less fiercely in the weakened blast. 
He then socitincted whore he was—his real condition return- 
ed upon him—and that sweet maiden was then to him only a 
phantom once seen, and to smile upon him no more. He rose 
at sunrise, and from the window contemplated the gradual 
dying away of the storm—the subsiding of the torrent that 
became visibly less and less every minute—the calm that 
slowly settled'on the woods—the white mists rolling up the 

tain’s side—till, at last, a beautiful, calm, serene, and 








= * long as he lived, and in the remotest parts of the 
Does it require long time, days, weeks, months, and 

to enable human bene to love one another? Does the hu- 
man heart slowly an suspiciously lay up one kind thought 
afier another, till the measure of its affection be full? May 
gentle words and kindling smiles pass from the li sy and yet 
the heart remain cold and untouched, and wiles to lose 
sight of, and to forget, the object of its transitory tenderness? 
It may be so with many, for the accidents of time teach dif- 
ferent lessons, all equally 'y and wh perhaps 
to different hearts ; but before human nature has been sorely 
afflicted, tried, or deceived, its temper is opened to kindness 
to joy; and attracted by the sympathies of a common 


ears, 








sunny day took possession of the sky, and Glen Creran lay 
below, in smiling and joyful beauty, a wild paradise, where 
the world might be forgotten, and human life pass away like 
a dream, 

It.was the Sabbath-day, and Glen Creran, that, a few 
hours ago, had been as loud as the sea, was now not only 
hushed in the breathing repose of nature, but all rural labor 
was at rest; and it might almost have been said that the mo- 
tionless clouds, the deep blue vault, the fragrant air, and the 
still earth, were all united together in one sweet spirit of de- 
votion. No shepherd shouted on the mountain—no reapers 
were in the half-shorn fields,—and the fisherman’s net was 
hung up to dry in the sunshine. When the party met again 


in the parlor, whose wide window opening down to the floor | 





now subsisting constantly between the dwellers 
of hill and of plain. No haughty equipages came sweeping 
by. Almost all the assembling congregation were on foot— 
here and there an old man on a rough mountain pony—there 
perhaps man and wife on a stronger steed—and there a cart 
with an invalid, or the weak and aged, with a due accompa - 
niment of children. The distinction of ranks was still visi- 
ble, but it was softened down by one pervading spirit of hum- 
ble Christianity. So trooped they along to the house of God 
—the clear tinkle of the bell was heard—the seats were fill- 
ed—and the whole vale echoed to the voice of psalms. Dh- 
vine service was, at this time, performed in the English lan- 
guage, and the Kirk was decently silent in sincere and unos- 
tentatious devotion. 

During service the Englishman chanced to fix his eyes on 
a small marble monumental slab in the wall above the seat, 
and he read these words—Sacrep To THE Memory or 
Cuartes Stuart, Late CaPTain In THE Forty-se- 
conp REGIMENT, WHO DIED AT Vienna, 3p Avevust, 


17—. A mortal sickness instantly struck his heart, and in 
that , which was indeed almost a swoon of the soul, he 
wished that he were dead, or buried in solitude many thou- 


sand miles away from the place where he now sat. He fixed 
his eyes upon the countenances—first of the mother—and 
then of her daughter; and a ed te had not 
discovered before, now grew upon hi stronger, 
to one in his grave, cad whan he cowecda tare sacrificed 
his own life to re-animate. He was sitting in the house of 
God with the mother and sister of the man whose blood he 
had shed! The place—the name—the day of the month— 
left no possibility of doubt. And now many other corrobo- 
rative circumstances came upon him in that ghastly fit. He 
remembered the daughter saying after that lament sung to 
the harp, “I ought not to have sung it ;—for my poor dead 
brother used to delight in that air.”"—The murderer of that 
poor dead brother had come wandering to a solitary mansion 
among the mountains, impelled by some evil spirit, and was 
now sitting below his monument aleng with her who had giver 
him birth.—But every one was iatent upon the service of 
God—and his white face, white as a sheet, was observed by 
none. By degrees he felt the blood circulating again from his 
stricken heart—he began to breathe more freely, and had 
just strength to stand up when the congregation rese to pray- 
er. He saw glimmering and unsteady beside him, the meek 
placid countenances of the widow and her daughter—and 
turned away his eyes from them, to fix them again on that in- 
scription to which they were drawn by a hideous spell. He 
heard not the closing benediction—but was relieved in some 
degree by the fresh air that whispered through the trees, as 
he found himself walking by the side of his almost unseen 
companions through the church-yard. “T fear, sir, you are 
ill,” said Mary Stuart, in a sweet and hurried tone of voice 
—and no other answer was given but a long deep groan, that 
sounded as if it rose up in pangs from the bottom of a broken 
heart, 

They walked along together in sorrow, fear, and astonish- 
ment, at this sudden change in the looks of their new friend, 
whose eyes, when they ventured to look towards either of 
them, were wild and ghastly, and every glance accompanied 
with a deeper and bitter sigh. “ For the love of God—let 
us, if possible, retire from the crowd, and lead me to some re- 
tired place, that I may utter a few words, and then hide my- 
self for ever from your faces.” 

They walked along a me that winded through a cop- 
pice wood, and crossing a plank over a rivulet, in a few mo- 
ments they were ina little glen, as lonely as if it had been 
far among the mountains. “ No houses are in this direction,” 
said the mother, somewhat agitated and alarmed, she knew 
not why—and they sat down together on a seat that had been 
cut cat of the turf by the hands of some shepherd, or school- 
boy, in his hours of play. ‘“ Mary, bring some water from 
that pool—Mr. Ashton looks as if about to faint. My dear 
sir, are you better now ?". and the beautiful girl bathed his 
forehead with the cold limpid water, till he felt the sickness 
depart, and his soul revive. 

He rose up from the seat, and looking steadfastly on their 
countenance, and then lifting his eyes to Heaven, he sunk 
down on his knees before them—and said, “ My name is now 
Ashton, but it was not always so—hateful, horrible, and ac- 
cursed, must that other name be to your ears—the name of 
Edward Sitwell.” 
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The mother uttered a faint shriek, and her head fell back, | Loch-Phoil—and, as if a hawk had been in the air, the voice 


while the daughter sat down by her side, and clasped her 
arms with loud sobs round her neck. ‘The stranger remain- 
ed upon his knees, with his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed 
upon them who now beheld him not, for many a wild thought 
was hurrying through their hearts, At length the widow look- 
ed towards hum with a dim and changetul expression, and 
then covering her eyes with both her hands, indistinctly said, 
* Fatal—fatal name indeed—has God brought before me, on 
iis bended knees, the man beneath whose sword my dear 
Charles died? Oh! God of mercy, teach me how I should 
feel in this wild and most sudden trial.” ‘Pray for me— 
pray for me to God-~and also intercede for me with your mo- 
ther when [am far away—for, believe me when I say, that I 
have not had many happy days since that fatal event,”—and, 
rising from the ground, the stranger was about to depart. But 
there was something so irresistibly detaining in the pity that 
was fast streaming from the eyes of poor Mary Stuart, to 
whom he had addressed himself, that he stood riveted to the 
sput; and he thought too, that the face of the mother began 
to look with less horror upon him, and seemed clouded with 
a humane and Christian compassion. He said nothing in his 
own vindication—he uttered a few words in praise of the 
dead—and standing before them, with his pale cheeks, and 
convulsed sobs, and quivering lips, the sincerity of his sor- 
row and contrition could not but affect their souls, and bring 
over their gradually subsiding aversion a deep feeling of sym- 
pathy for him who felt so profoundly his own guilt.‘ Go not 
away from us, till we have both forgiven you—yes—receive 
his mother’s forgiveness, and may your soul find rest from re- 
morse, as mine has found rest from grief.” 

Three years had elapsed since the death of her son abroad 
in that duel, and the soul of this excellent woman had reach- 
ed the ultimate stage of resignation, When, therefore, she 
recovered from that cold damp feeling of horror and aversion 
breathed over her by the presence of one whom, when the 
tidings of her son’s death first came to her, she had thought 
of almost as a murderer, she began to reflect on the few words 
he had uttered, and on the profound passion manifest in all 
his behavior. In spite of her natural repugnance, she could 
not help feeling that he might have fallen in that quarrel in- 
stead of her beloved son—that there were no circumstances 
dishonorable or cruel attending it—and that by his own con- 
fession the day before, when ignorant into whose house he 
had wandered, he had for a long time led a life of melancho- 
ly and despondence, arising from the remembrance of that 
event. His mild and gentle manners—his intelligent and cul- 
tivated mind—and the unequivocal symptoms of sensibility 
and humane emotions which his whole looks, conversation, 
and deportment had exhibited, pleaded for him not in vain; 
and when she looked upon him once more in the calmness of 
exhausted passion, the mother, who through his means had 
been deprived of an enly son, felt that she had wronged him 
by the violence of her feelings, and that it would be right, ge- 
nerous, forgiving, and pious, to raise him up from that fit of 
passion, and to look on him as an erring brother, to whom 
she knew her brave boy had been reconciled on his death- 
bed, and who had held his hand when he breathed his last. 
There was something, too, in the sacred influence of the 
Sabbath-day that at once softened and comforted her heart ; 
he had walked with her and her daughter to worship God in 
that little humble Kirk, and ought she not now to practise 
those lessons of perfect forgiveness of all injuries, be they 
what they might, enjoined by that religion in which it was 
her blessing to believe? “ Why should [ have looked,” 
thought she, ‘ with such abhorrence and creeping of the blood 
on this young man?—My boy is in his grave—I trust in 
Heaven—God has been merciful unto me—and therefore let 
me now still my beating heart, and administer comfort, since 
he needs it so much, to one whom not chance, but Providence, 
has brought to be my guest.” Such thoughts, when they 
had once entered her heart, found a permanent abode there 
—she was restored to a tranquillity wonderful even to her« 
self—and taking Edward Ashton by the hand, she told him 
with a faint smile, that he must not soleave them, and plunge 
alone into the dreary solitude of those black mountains, but 
accompany them back to the house, and as they had joined 
together in the public worship of God, so would they that 
night knee! down together before going to rest, and beseech 
Him to be merciful to them who were all alike sinners. 

During all this time, Mary Stuart had stood pale and 
breathless asa statue, drinking in every word her mother ut- 
tered, marking every tone of her voice and every change of 
expression upon her countenance. She had been a mere girl 
when her brother went abroad, and though she remembered 
him well, and had loved him with all the tender enthusiasm 
of childhood, yet her growing thoughts and feelings towards 
a thousand new objects, calculated by their nature to interest 
and delight her heart, had grown over that early affliction ; 
and when she looked at her brother’s picture on the wall of 
her bed-room, or the inscription on the marble slab in the 
Kirk, it was with a perfectly calm spirit, without vain repin- 
ing or regret, and with a pleasunt revival of old remembran- 
ces otherwise half obliterated. When, therefure, she saw 
her mother once more reconciled to the presence of their 
guest, and willing that one so mournfully connected with their 
fate in life, and so strangely brought to them, should not wan- 
der off for ever thus forlorn and despairing, her soul rejoiced 
within her, the former brightness-of her visage was restored, 
and once more the smile was seen that mantles from a heart 
made happy, without and almost against its will, in the power 
of its purity and innocenee. 

As they walked back through Gren Creran to the old 
mansion, the character of the weather—of the scenery— 
of the day, seemed to them all to have undergone a 

change. A mere sober music was in the rills; the sky was 
not so dazzlingly clear ; a dim shadow crept over the sweet 











of every bird was silent in the woods. Few words were ut- 
tered, but these few became always less and levs unhappy i 
and as the lady and her daughter onee more welcomed the 
English guest beneath their gate, it was with a profound feel- 
ing, in which aversion, dislike, or sopegnenss no share 
—all these had vanished—although, when they sat down to- 
gether in the parlor, there was first an utter silence, and then 
several sobs anda gush of tears. A few hours ago he was 
an interesting stranger about to pass away mto oblivion—- 
now he was one whom they never could forget—and whom 
they both felt must be for ever regarded by them, now that 
the first startling agony was over, with affection for his own 
sake, with pity for his misfortune, and with sympathy for the 
contrition which he endured for an act which he, more than 
themselves or others, regarded as a heinous crime. 

The mother and daughter retired to their own room early 
in the evening, and Edward Ashton was left to his own 
thoughts, He went out into the glen, and walked about the 
beautiful calm woods till his soul was soothed with the un- 
troubled solitude. He had seen those whom in all the world 
he had most feared ever to see—and gentle looks and kind 
words had flowed mutually from each other’s hearts. They 
were both perfectly happy—their grief had passed away— 
and he began to hope, that, after his long penance, for him 
too there was tobe peace. cross all these thoughts came 
insensibly the image of sweet Mary Stuart, and he almost 
ventured to ask himself, “Does she love any one—or has 
her gentle heart been left to itself in her native solitude ?”” 
This was a passing dream—but it passed away only to re- 
turn; and when he met her again, just as the heavens were 
beginning to show their stars, he bit towards her an affec- 
tion so tender and profound, that he wondered how a day 
could have at a it; but then he considered what a day 
that had been, and he wondered no more. 

All the domestics now came into the room, some of them 
old gray-haired people, who had been faithful servants to se- 
veral generations, and Mary Stuart read to them several 
chapters from the Bible. It was a calm and happy scene ; 
and as a halo, in old pictures, is drawn round the heads of 
saints, it might well seem to him who looked on her, and lis- 
tened to her gentle voice, that a halo now encircled the fair 
temples of Mary Stuart, as they bent down with their clus- 
tering ringlets over the Word of God. ; 

His thoughts, during the wild solitude of the night before, 
had been many, and almost all pleasant, for he had Jain in a 
chamber within an old tower of the mansion, like an adven- 
turer of the days of old in the land of Fairy; but du- 
ring this night they were all ost solemn under the weight 
of mere humanity, and while his fancy slept, it may be said 
that his heart was broad Peli hand had deprived 
that mother of her only son—that sweet maiden of her nn 
brother—and might it not be in his power to supply to eac! 
her separate loss? His own heart had hitherto conceived 
no deep affection—but had loved phantoms alone of its own 
creation, He had led a wandering, restless, and wretched 
life, for several years, and now, when the light of joy seemed 
to be breaking from a distance like the far-off and faint streak 
of the doubtful dawn, his spitit expanded within him, and he 
dared to look forward to a bright futurity. Had not that fa- 
tal quarrel been forced upon him by the impetuous character 
ol his antagonist? Had he not received from him perfect 
forgiveness, and many acknowledgments of his courage and 
his honour? None reproached him for a quarrel that had 
not been of his own seeking, and he had long used. his skill 
for the defence only of his own life. But two accomplished 
swordsmen had -held each other at the point, and the young 
Highland chieftain had received his death-wound. This night 
was as still and breathless as the preceding night had been 
loud and stormy ; and so, in some measure, was it with the 
heart of Edward Ashton. Hi’ thoughts, and feelings, and 
passions, had worked themselves to rest—a tranquillity, to 
which he had too long been a stranger, took possession of his 
mind, and in the morning he cast a rejoicing look over the 
awakened beauty and magnificence of nature. 

The lady, in whose hospitable house he slept, had thought 
all night long alternately of him and of her son. The me- 
lancholy life he had for some years been leading in his soli- 
tary wanderings touched her heart with the profoundest pity, 
and she wondered if his parents were dead, or if he hada 
father or a mother who suffered him thus to cherish his un- 
witnessed and unparticipated grief. Manya one who had 
been involved in the same fatality easily and soon forgot it, 
and led the same cheerful or careless life as before, without 
blame from others, or remorse of their owii consciences ; but 
his whole youth was tinged with sadness, and the solemnity 
of age was affectingly blended with the natural candor of 
his prime. How was it possible to refuse affection to such 
aman? And her last thought, before sinking into the world 
of dreams, was that her son had expired with a cold hand 
clasped in his, and with his head on a pillow. which his care 
had smoothed. : ‘ 

As for Mary Stuart, when she “lay down in her loveli- 
ness,” she tried to banish from her closed eyes the image of 
the stranger. Yet why should she not think of him? What 
was he—or could be to her, but one who, when far away, 
would remember her in sorrow, as ‘the sister of the man 
whose death lay heavy on his soul ?—She felt the tears on 
her cheek, and wiped them away in the silent darkness: 
once more she prayed that God would send Yigg to his 
heart ; and when the touch of the morning light awakened 
her from disturbed sleep, to him her earliest thought uncon- 
sciously turned, and he was not forgotten in her prisons. 

The rich and cheerful beauty of the early autumn covered 
all'the glen—and it was not easy for the wanderer to leave 
the heaven that tohim lay both within and without the house. 
Sometimes he ascended by himself to the mountain-tops, 








and waited till the wreathed mist rose up in the early sup. 
light, and revealed far below the motionless silence of the 
wooded glen. He sat alone by the mountain-cataracts ani 
traversed the heathery shores of the great wide inland |o 
or the rocky margin of arms of the sea. Valleys that stretch. 
ed off into the dun and distant day, shortened beneath his 
feet ; and he enjoyed the stern silence of the black pine fo 
rest, darkning for leagues the base of some mighty mountaip 
The belling of the red deer came to him in the desest, as the 
echo of his footsteps roused up their antlered heads; and he 
strained his eyes to catch a sight of the eagle whose wild 
shriek he heard im the blue hollow of the sky. These were 
his day’s wild penance in the unaccompanied solitude of na. 
ture. But hours of a sweet and human happiness were now 
often his: for he walked with fair Mary Stuart alone, of with 
her mother, through coverts by the streamlet’s ban 
een meadow-fields—glades where the young fawn might 
seen at play—and into cottages where many a blithe and 
weather-beaten face welcomed the visits of them whose yj. 
sits were ever of kindness, charity, or love. > 
Thos day after day passed along, and still Edward Ash. 
ton was in Glen Creran. He had narrated all the circum. 
stances of her son’s death to the mother—and she felt, too tru- 
ly, that her wild and headstrong Charles had sought his 
oom. But not the less on that account did her maternal 
heart weep blessings on her dead sen, while it yearned with 
indescribable emotions of tenderness and pity towards him 
who did justice to all his virtues, and who was willing to let 
all blame rest on his own head, rather than that any of it 
should alight on him who was in his | one “O, sit,—if my 
dear Charles and you had met as friends, well would 
have loved one another! Had he been alive now—and you 
had come here an unconnected stranger, jee would have 
crossed the moors and mountains together after the roe or the 
red deer. But his life has passed away, even as that sha- 
dow that is now passing over into Glenco—See, it is gone !” 
They were sitting alone m the woods—no living thing near 
them but the squirrel leaping from tyee to tree—no sound but 
that of the cushat mixing with the murmur of the waterfall, 
Edward Ashton looked A wes | im her face, and said, 
“ Why am I lingering here ?—need I say it ? Your daughter 
Mary I do most tenderly love; ifI can gain her affection, 
at you bear to look on me as your son-in-law ? If not, I 
will leave Glen Creran to-night.” He spoke with great emo- 
tion, although suppressed ; for tobe pitied and even esteem- 
ed was still far different indeed from being received as a son 
into the bosom of a family whose dearest peace he had been 
the means of breaking. He waited in terror for the first 
words of the reply, and they at once raised up his soul intoa 
heayen of joy. “ If I saw you married to my Mary, then 
could [lay down my head and die in peace. I feel as 
if God had sent youhere to be our comforter.” His soul was 
satisfied, and he gave a history of himself and’ his family— 
telling how he had changed his name for that of a kinsman, 
to whose estate he had succeeded.—“ England is the coun- 
try where I ought to live—but if your sweet daughter can be 
won, every year will we visit Glen Creran. But, alas! all 
my hopes are but adream. She never cam be mate to love 
me!” The lady looked upon him with a pleasant counte- 
nance and an encouraging smile. “ My daughtér’s heart is 
free—and it is impossible but that she must soon love you.” 
They rose up, and returned in silence to the house. 
That evening Edward Ashton and Mary Stuart walked 
up the wild and lonely Glenure, and before they reached 
home, there was a clear moon to light them through the fra~ 
grant birch-woods, Her heart was given up entirely, with 
all its calm, pure, and innocent thoughts and feelings, to him 
who was now her lover; it knew no disguise, nor it one 
single emotion to veil or conceal. No passion agitated sweet 
Mary Stuart, no wild dreams of imagination, no enthu- 
siastic transports of the fancy; but his smile was light, and 
his voice was music to her soul; and imthe serene depth 
of an affection which had been growing within her beart, 
even from the very first monent she beheld the stranger in 
Pine grove, would she now ‘have willingly gone with him to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, or laid down her young and 
happy life for his sake. Whoa he folded her to his heart, as 
they mutually pledged their faith, her tears fell downin show- 
ers, and the kisses that then touched her eyes and cheek 
thrilled with unutterable happiness through her innoeent and 
virgin heart. But dear to her as he then was, slie felt, 
when about to part from him in a few days afterwards, that 
he was then far dearer ; she, then thought of being his wife 
in a vision of delight, for she was now deeply in love ; and 
her soul sickened as the shadow fell on the sun-dial in the 
garden, that told the hour was come in whieh he must take 
his departure, for some months, from Glen Creran. ‘ 
Mary Stuart, except the year she had lived abroad.with 
her mother after her brother’s death, had led a solitary life in 
the Highlands. Her heart had slept in peaceful dreams, and 
had been undisturbed as that of a child. But now it was 
overflowing with a pure passion, and her eyes beheld no longer 
the shadows and mists of her native mountains, her ears 
heard no longer the murmurs of her native stream. Edward 
Ashton was now to her all m all—and her former life, happy 
as she had thought it, seemed now a vapid and empty dream. 
The sun was high in heaven, and with his full radiance 
smote the distant clouds that were dissolving into a gentle 
shower, over the woody termination of the glen. “ What a 
beautiful rainbow!” said Mary Stuart, with the tears in her 
eyes—as her lover kissed them off, about to say farewell. 
“ A rainbow brought me here, and as I am going away, 
Jo! again shines in all its beauty the fair Arch of Promise - 
These were his last words at parting, and they were —— 
bered by Mary Stuart, and often repeated by her as _d 
wandered through the solitary woods, thinking on her be- 
trothed Edward. The hours, though they geemed to linger 
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cruelly, at last had chased one another down the channel of 
time, like the waters of a changeful rivulet ; and the morning 
of Mary Stuart’s wedding-day shone over Glen Creran. A 
sappy 287 it was all among the mountains of Appin, and al- 
so over the Lsautiful vale of Lorton in England, where, be- 
tween their Christmas carols, many a cup went round among 
the tenantry, to the young Squire and his Scottish Bride. 





THE OMEN. 


Ture was a cheerful and noisy evening party even in 
the parlor of Crofthead, the humble residence of a Scottish 
Laird, who inherited a small estate from a long line of ob- 
scure ancestors. The 7 consisted of himself, wife, and 
only daughter, and about half a dozen servants belonging to 
the house, the dairy, and the farm. A good many neighbors 
had now been gathered together at a tea-drinking: and the 
table, on this occasion, exhibited various other liquors, in tall 
green bottles, and creaked on its old legs under the weight of 
a world of viands, Not a few pretty girls and good-looking 
young men were judiciously distributed round the board; 
and from the frequent titterings, and occasional hearty bursts 
of laughter, it could not be doubted that much delicate wit 
and no littie broad humor was sported during the festive 
hour. The young ladies from the Manse were in excellent 
spirits, and the comely daughters of Mr, M‘Fayden, a re- 
tired Glasgow turer, lent th Ives both to the 
jammed cookies and to the jocularity of the evening with 
even more than their usual animation, But though she was 
somewhat more silent than her wont, and had even a slight 
shade of sadness on her face, not yuite congenial with the 
scene of merriment, not one of them all looked so well as 
the daughter of the good old people ; and her simply braided 
auburn hair, with no other ornament than a pink riband, had 
an appearance that might well be called elegant, when gent- 
ly moving along the richly adorned love-locks and ringlets 
thet waved so seducingly round the brows and cheeks of the 
other more ambitious and iful young ladies. There 
was not one in the whole parish, high or low, rich or poor, 
that could for a moment be compared with “ sweet Jane 
Nasmyth ;” this was so universally allowed, that sne had 
even no rivals; and indeed, had her beauty excited the envy 
of her companions, her unpretending manners, and the sim- 

licity of her whole character, would have extinguished that 

ling, and converted it into willing admiration and affec- 
tionate regard. “ Sweet Jane Nasmyth” she was always 
called, and that expression, although at first hearing it may 
not seem to denate much, was indeed just the one she de- 
served, in her loveliness that courted not the eyes which it 
won, and in her goodness which flowed on uninterruptedly in 
its own calm and unconscious course of home-born happi- 
ness. 

It was now a beautiful moonlight night, and Jane Nas- 
myth contrived to leave the merry party, whether unobserved 
or not is uncertain, and glide away through the budding lilacs 
into a small arbor in the garden. It could not be supposed 
that she went there to sit alone and read the stars; a friend 
joined her in the bower, and’she allowed herself to be taken 
into his bosom, For two years had she been tenderly and 
truly beloved by Arthur Crawfurd, a young man of an an- 
cient but decayed family, and now a lieutenant in the Navy. 
He was to join his ship next day—and as the frigate to which 
he belonged had a fighting character, poor Jane, although it 
was not the first time she had parted from him, was now, 
more than she had ever been, depressed and disturbed. 
The din of merriment came from the bright uncurtained win- 
dows of the cottage-parlor to the lovers in their arbor; and 
the sailor gayly said, ‘‘ How could you leave so joyful a part 
to come and weep here ?” In a few minutes Jane Nasmyt 
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the ground about them with a snow-shower of fragrance, en- 
joyed only by the working bees. At present they were put 
into the mould as carefully as if on their lives had depended 
the lives of those who planted them ; and Jane watered them, 
unnecessarily, in a vernal night of dew, with a shower of 
tears, “If they geow—bud—and blossom, that will be a 
good omeN—if not, I must not allow myself to have any fool- 
ish fears,” 

The parting kiss was given, and the last mutual benedic- 
tions, and then Arthur Crawfurd, clearing his voice, said, “I 
hear the fun and frolic is not yet over, nor likely to be soon. 
Why don’t you ask me to join the party?” It was well known 
that they were betrothed, and that their marriage was to 
take place on his return from this cruise, so, with a blush, 
Jane introduced him into the parlor. “I presume, lieute- 
nant,” said one, “ you have come here in a balloon.” “ Well, 
Jane,” said another, “I deelare that I never missed you out 
of the room—were you giving orders about supper—or have 
you been in the garden tosee if the cresses are fit to be 
cut?” The sailor was during this time shaking the old man 
by the hand, so firmly, that the water stood in his eyes, and 
he exclaimed, “ Why, Arthur, your fist’is like a vice. It 
would not do for you to shake hands with any of the young 
lasses there—you would make the blood tingle in their fin- 
gers. Sit down, my dear son, and while the younkers are 
busy among themselves, let us hear what the Frénch and 
Spaniards are about, and ifit be true that Lord Nelson is go- 
ing to give them a settling again.” So passed the evening 
by ;—charades and songs lent their aid, and after a breakin 
up of the party, which lasted about half an hour in finding onl 
fitting on straw-bonnets, shawls, and shoes, the ldughter and 
voices of one and all, as they receded from the cottage up 
the hill, or down the vale, died away, and Crofthead was 
buried in silence and in sleep, 

Days and weeks passed on, while Jane Nasmyth sat in 
her cottage, or walked about the adjacent fields, and her lover 
was sailingfar and wide upon the seas. There were many 
rumors of an expected engagement, and her heart fluttered 
at the sight of every stranger. But her lover’s letters came, 
if not regularly, yet in pleasant numbers, and their glad and 
cheerful tone infused confidence into her heart. When he 
was last away, they were lovers ; but now their marriage was 
fixed, and his letters now were written as to his bride, over- 
flowing with gratitude and delighted affection. When she 
was reading them, he seemed to be talking before her—the 
great distance of land and sea between them vanished—and 
as he spoke of his ship, of which he was so proud, she al- 
most expected, on lifting up her eyes, to see its masts tower- 
ing up before her, with all their glorious flags and ensigns. 
But they were streaming to the wind above the foam of the 
ocean, and her eyes saw only the green shade of the shelter- 
ing sycamore,—her ears heard only the deep murmur of the 
working bees, as if whole hive had been in that tent-like 
tree. 

Nor did Jane Nasmyth forget to visit many times ever 
day, the two roses which her lover had planted, and to whic 
he had told her to look as an omeN of his state when far at 
sea. To the bank on which 2 grew she paid her earliest 
visit, along with the beams of the morning sun ; and there, 
too, she marked the first diamonds of the evening dew. The 
grew to her heart’s desire ; and now tiat the year was a 
vanced, they showed a few flower-buds, and seemed about to 
break ‘out into roses, slender as were their bending stems. 
That one which bore her lover’s name hung over her own, as 
if sheltering it with its flexile areh, and when weighed down 
by the rain-drops, or by the breeze, it touched gently the 
leaves of its companion, and seemed to intertwine with it in 
a balmy embrace. The heart can accumulate love and de- 
light upon -any object whatever; but these plants were in 





dried her tears; for she was not one who gave way need| 

ly to desponding thoughts ; and the manly tenderness and re- 
spectful affection of her lover restored her heart almost to its 
usual serenity, so that they were both again quite cheerful 
and happy He had often sailed away, and often returned ; 
he had been spared both in battle and in shipwreck ; and 
while that remembrance comforted her heart, itneed not be 
said that it likewise sent through all its strings a vibration of 
more thrilling and profounder love. 

At was a mild night in spring, and the leaves yet upfolded 
might almost be heard budding in the bower, as the dews de- 
scended upon them with genial influence. A slight twitter- 
ing of the birds in their now-built nests was audible, as if the 
happy creatures were lying awake in the bright breathless 
ments and here and there a moth, that enjoys the darkened 
light, went by on its noiseless wings. All was serenity ‘and 
peace below, and not a stain was round the moon-—no dim- 
ness over the stars. “ We shall have fair weather for a fort- 
night at least, Jane, for there is no halo yonder ;” and as sho 
looked up at these words, her head continued to rest, upon 
her sailor’s bosom. To think on waves and storms at such 
@ moment was natural, but to fear them was impossible; her 
soul was strong in the undisturbed quiet of nature, and all 
her accustomed feelings of trust in Providence now gathered 
upon it, and she knew her sailor would return well and hap- 
py to her arms—and that she would then, become his wife. 

“T will cut two little branches of this rose-tree, and plant 
them side by side on yonder bank that first catches the morn- 
ing light. Look at them, now and then, when I am away, 
and let them be even, as ourselves, united where they grow.” 
The cuttings from the rose-bush were accordingly placed in 
the ground. Nor did these lovers think, that in this half play- 
ful, half serious mood, there was any thing foolish in persons 
at their time of life. Tobe sure they were rather too old for 
such trifling ; for Arthur was twenty-two years of age, and 
Jane wanted but a few months of nineteen. But we all become 
wiser as we get old; and perhaps the time came when these 
rose-plants were suffered to blossom unheeded, and to cover 
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, and every leaf swarmed, not with poetic 
visions, but with thoughts of such deep human tenderness, 
chat they were seldom looked at without a gush of tears, 
They were perfectly unlike all the other shrubs and flowers 
an that garden ; and had they been dug up, it would have been 
felt as a sacrilege ; had they withered, the omen would have 
struck through her _ life. But they did not wither; and 
nothing touched them but the bee or the butterfly, or — 
for a moment the green linnet, the chaffinch, or the redeap, 
half balanced on the bending spray, and half supported- by 
his fluttering wings. 

Crofihead was a cottage in a sheltered vale—but it was 
not far inland, and by ascending a green hill behind it, Jane 
Nasmyth could, on clear days, get a glimpse of the blue ocean. 
The sight even of the element or which her lover now dwelt 
was —— to her eyes, and if a white sail shone’ forth 
through the sunlight, her heart felt a touch of dear emotion. 
Sometimes, too, when walking in the’ vale, she would gaze 
with love on the beautiful white seaanew that came floating 
on the sea-born air into the fields of the quiet earth. As the 
creature alighted on the green-turf, and; folding its wings, sat 
there motionless, or walked as if pleased with the soft pres- 
sure of the grass beneath its feet, she viewed it as a silent 
messenger from the sea, that perhaps might have flown round 
her lover’s ship. Its soft plumes bore no marks of the dashing 
waves ; its eyes, although wild, were gentle ; its movement 
was calm as if it had never drifted with the rapittide, or been 
driven through the howling tempest ; and as it again rese up 
from the herbage and the wild towers, and hovering over her 
head for a little while, winged its way down the vale over the 
peaceful woods, she sent her whole soul with it to the ocean, 
and heaved a deep sigh iously as it disap d. 

The summer was now over, and —- at po 
hay-fields were once more green with springin rbage— 
and bands of reapers were waiting for a hw amg days, till 
they might be let loose in joyful labor upon the ripened grain. 
Was the Amethyst frigate never to finish her cruise? Sep- 
tember surely would not pass away without seeing her in 











harbor, and Arthur Crawfurd at Crofthead. Poor Jane was 

beginning to pine now tor her lover’s return; and one afier- 

hoon, on visiting, almost unhappy, the , She thought 

that they both were drooping. She forgot that September 

mornings have often their frost in Scotland ; and on seeing a 

few withered leaves near the now wasted blossoms, she re- 

membered Arthur’s words about the omEN, and turned away 

from the bank with a shudder of foolish fear. But a trifle 

will agitate a wiser and older heart than that of Jane Nas- 

myth, and reason neither awakens nor lulls to sleep the pas- 

sions of human beings, which obey, in the darkness of their 
mystery, many unknown and incomprehensible laws. ‘“‘ What 
if he be dead!” thought she, with a sick pang tugging at her 
heart—and she hastened out of the ‘N, as ifs beast of 
prey -_ been seen by her, or an adder lying couched among 
the es. 

She entered the house in a sort of panic, of which she was 
ashamed as soon as she saw the cheerful and happy faces of 
her parents, who were sitting together listening, according to 
their usual custom, to an old spectacled csigites busy at a 
newspaper, the Edinburgh Evening Courant, a of which 
made visits to about a dozen of the most respectable families 
in the parish. The old worthy was Emeritus Schoolmaster, 
and was justly proud of his elocution, which was distinct and 
precise, each syllable being made to stand well out by itself, 
while, it was generally admitted, that Mr. Peacock had a 

‘ood deal of the’ English accent, which he had acquired about 
orty years ago at Inverness. He did not think it worth 
while to stop very long at the end of a paragraph or article, 
but went on in a good business-like ante, night through poli- 
tics, stocks, extraordinary accidents, state of the weather, 
births, deaths, and marriages, a p g and i ive jaed- 
ley. Just as Jane had taken her seat, the good old proser 
had pet to the ship-news, and he announced, without being in 
the least aware of what he was about, “ FounDERED IN 
THE LATE TREMENDOUS GALE, OFF THE LizaRD, HIB 
Masesty’s Frigate Ametuyst, ALL THE CREW PE- 
RISHED.” 

After the first shock of horror, the old people rose from 
their seats, and tried to lift up their daughter, who had fallen 
down, as if stone-dead, with great violence on the floor. 
The schoolmaster, petrified rooted to his chair, struck 
his forehead in agony, and could only ejaculate, “‘ God forgive 
me—Giood forgive me!” After many long-drawn sighs, and 
many alarming relapses into that deadly swoon, Jane opened 
her eyes; and looking round with a ghastly wildness, saw the 
newspaper lying on the floor where it had dropped from the 
old man’s trembling hands, Crawling with a livid face to- 
wards the object of her horror, she clutched it convulgively 
with her feeble fingers, and with glazed eyes instinctively 
seizing on the spot, she read, as if to herself, the dreadful 
words over and over again—and then, as if her intellect was 
affected, kept repeating a few of them. “ Foundered”— 
“ Tremendous gale”’—* Every soul perished.” Oh ! great 
and dreadful God—my Arthur is drowned at last.” 

Some of the kind domestics now came into the room, and 
with their care, for her parents were nearly helpless, the poor 
pr was restored to her senses. She alone wept not—for her 

eart was hardened, and she felt a band of cold iron drawn 
tight around her bosom.—There was weeping and sobbing, 
loud and unrestrained with all others, for Arthur Crawfurd, 
the beautiful and brave, was beloved by every one in the pa- 
a ~¥ the child of six years to ol Fges A. eeeewe. 
Seve; oung men, too, belonging to ish, had served 
on hand thar ship; and aoe not ~— forgotten, al- 
though it was for the young lieutenant, more than for them of 
their own rank, that now all the servants wept. 

Jane Nasmyth was a maiden of a perfectly pious mind ; 
but no piety can prevent nature from shrieking aloud at the 
first blow of a great calamity, She wished herself dead— 
and that wish she expressed’as soon as she found her voice. 
Her old father knelt down on the floor at one side of his 
child, and her old mother at another, while the latter had 
just strength to say: “ Oun Father which art in Heaven— 

allowed be the name—thy kingdom come—thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven.” The poor girl shut her eyes 
with a groan; but she could not repeat a single one of these 
words, Then was the floor, indeed, drenched with tears, 
They fell down in big drops—in plashing showers from old 
eyes, that had not seemed before to contain so much mois- 
ture. And in that mortal silence no sound was now heard, 
but one low quivering voice saying, at intervals, “ AJl the 
crew perished—all the crew perished. Wo is me—wo is me 
— Arthur is drowned at last!” 
i. They lifted her from the floor—and to her own wonder, 
she fell not down, but could stand unsupported on her feet. 
Take me up stairs to my bed, mother—let me lie down 
there—and perhaps I may be better. I said that I wished te 
die. Oh! these were wicked words.—May I live todo my 
duty to my dear parents in their old age. But, oh! this sick- 
ness is mortal—mortal indeed; but let me put my trust in 
God and my Redeemer, and pray-to them--my parents—to 
forgive my impious words !* 
she asked to go to the 


They supported her steps 
Pm jon to take one lodk out into the calm aud beautiful 


afte not a breath was stirring, and the western su 

diffused over the scene a bright but'softened repose. “ Oh! 
merciful God—there is Arthur’s ghost—L saw it pass by--it 
waved its hand—bright and smiling were its eyes—take ee 
away, for I feel that visions beset my brain!” They half 
lifted her in their arms, towards the door--while she conti- 
nued to say faintly,—* It smiled—yes, it smiled—but Ar- 
thur’s body is mangled, and bruised, and crushed by timber, 
and stones, and rocks—lying on the sand somewhere, while I 
was singing or laughing in my miserable delusion—his face 
gnawed by sea-monsters,”—and then her voice was chok- 














ed, and she could speak no more. 
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The door burst open ; and there entered no ghost, but the 
bold, glad, joyful, living sailor himself, who clasped Jane to 
his bosom. So sudden was his entrance, that he had not 
time to observe the dismay and grief that had been tram- 

ling on all now beside him—nor did he, during that blest em- 
oon feel that his betrothed maiden was insensible to his 
endearments. Joy had taken possession of all his being—all 
his perceptions ; and he saw nothing—felt nothing—but his 
Jane om her bosom prest closely to his own. ‘“ Have I 
broken in upon a dish of gossip? Well, no rival in the room 
—so far good. What, all silent—pale faces—tears—what is 
the matter? Is this a welcome?” But so many death-like 
or agitated countenances soon told him that some strong 
passion pervaded the party—and he began to have his own 
undefined fears—for he had not yet visited his own father’s 
house. All was soon explained ; and Jane having been re- 
vived into tolerable composure, the servants retired, but not 
before shaking hands one and all with the lieutenant ; and 
the old schoolmaster, too, who felt himself to blame, although 
sent for on purpose to read aloud the news, and certainly not 
answerable for erroneous nautical intelligence, feeling rather 
uneasy in the room, promised to call next evening, took up 
his old-fashioned chapeau, and making a bow worthy of a 
distinguished pedagogue, made the best of his way out and 
beyond the premises. 

Arthur Crawfurd coming in upon them in the transport of 
his joy, could not easily bring home to his heart a rman un- 
derstanding of the scene that had just preceded his arrival. 
He never perhaps knew the full terror that had nearly de- 
prived his sweet Jane of life ; but he knew enough to lay an 
eternal obligation of tenderness towards her upon his inmost 
soul. “Instead of foundering, the Amethyst is in as good 
trim as any frigate in the fleet—but she had to scud fur some 
leagues under bare poles—for the squall came upon us like a 
sheet of iron. Alarge ship, name unknown, went down near 
our stern.”— And all on board perished!” exclaimed Jane 
in a dewy voice of pity. ‘ They did indeed!”—“ Oh! many 
eyes now are weeping, or doomed to weep, for that ship, 
while mine are dried, Hername will be known soon enough ‘” 
And as she looked on her lover, once more did the maiden 
give way to the strong imagination of the doom which she 
felt he had narrowly escaped. “Come, cheer up, Jane— 
my life is in God’s hand—and with him it rests whether I die 
on my bed in the cottage at last, or, like many a better man, 
in battle or wreck. But you are willing to marry a sailor— 
for better or worse—a longer or shorter date—and no doubt 
I shall be as happy as any of my messmates. Not one of 
them all has such a sweatheart as thou art—a dutiful daughter 
makes a loving wife.” 

After an hour’s talk and silence—during which Jane Nas- 
myth had scarcely recovered from a slight hysteric, her father 
proposed returning thanks to God for Arthur’s return, The 
sailor was a man of gay and joyous character, but in religion 
he was not only a firm but impassioned believer. He had not 
allowed the temptations of a life, which with too many is 
often wild and dissipated, to shake his faith in Christianity ; 
the many hardships and dangers which he had encountered 
and escaped, had served to deepen all his religious impres- 
sions ; so that a weak person would have called him method- 
istical or superstitious. He was neither; but he had heard 
God in the great deep, and he did not forget the voice in the 
silence of the green and steadfast earth. So he knelt down 
to prayer with an humble and grateful spirit, and as he felt 
his own Jane breathing by his side, on her knees, and knew 
that she was at the same time weeping for joy at his return, 
neither was he ashamed also to weep ; for there are times, 
and this was one of them, when a brave man need not seek 
to hide his tears either before his fellow-creatures or his 
Creator. 

After they had risen from their fervent prayer, and a short 
silent pause had ensued, “ How,” said the sailor, “ are our 
two rose-bushes? Did they hang their heads, do you think, 
because false rumor sank the good ship Amethyst? Come— 
Jane—let us go and see.” And as some hundreds of swal- 
lows were twittering on the house-top in the evening sunshine, 
collected there with a view either of flying across seas to some 
distant country, or of plunging down to the bottom of some 
loch near at hand, (probably the oon the lovers walked 
out into the open air—unlatched the little white gate cano- 
pied with an arch of honey-suckle, that guarded a garden into 
which there were no intruders, and arm in arm proceeded to 
the “ Bank of the Two Roses.” They had nothing now of 
that sickly and dying appearance which they had showed to 
Jane’s eyes a few hours “703 no evil OMEN was there now— 
but they seemed likely to live for many years, and every sea- 
son to put forth their flowers in greater number and in richer 
beauty. 


CONSUMPTION. 


THe moss-roses are still clustered in their undecaying 
splendor above the porch of Calder Cottage; the bees are 
murmuring in their joy round the hive on its green sward, 
rich with its white and purple clover; the turtle doves are 
cooing on the roof, with plumage brightening in the sunshine ; 
while over all is shed a om and tender shadow from the em- 
bowering sycamore, beneath whose shelter was built, many 
long years ago, the little humble edifice, In its low simplicity 
it might be the dwelling of the poor; but the heart feels 
something in its quiet loveliness that breathes of the spirit of 
cultivated life. A finer character of beauty pervades the still 
seclusion, than the hand of labor ever shed over its dwelling 
in the gratitude of its Sabbath-hours ; all around seems 
ministering to the joy, and not to the necessities of existence ; 
and as the eye dwells on the gorgeous ornaments which sun, 
and air, and dew have showered m profusion over the bloom- 
ing walls, the mind cannot but think of some delicate and 
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gentle spirit retired from the world it had adorned, and en- 
Joying in the twilight of life the sweetness and serenity of 
Nature. 

Such were its inmates a few short months ago. The sound 
of music was heard far down the romantic banks of the Cal- 
der, when, in the silence of evening, the harp was touched 
within these humble walls, or there arose a mingled voice as 
of spirits hymning through the woods, But the strings of the 
harp are now silent, and the young lips that sung those 
heavenly anthems are covered with the dust. 

The lady who lived there in her widowhood was sprung of 
entle blood ; and none who had but for a moment looked on 
er pale countenance, and her figure majestic even under the 

burden of pain, could ever again forget that image, at once 
so solemn and so beautiful. Although no deep lines disturb- 
ed the meek expression of that fading face, and something 
that almost seemed a smile still shone over her placid fea- 
tures, yet had thai lady undergone in her day hardships, and 
troubles, and calamities that might have broken the heart, 
and laid low the head of manhood in its sternest pride. She 
had been with her husband in famine, battle, and shipwreck. 
When his mortal wound came, she sat by his bedside—her 
hand closed his eyes and wrought his shroud—and she was 
able to gaze with a steadfast eye on all the troops marching 
with reversed arms, and with slow step, to melancholy music, 
when the whole army was drawn up at his funeral on the field 
of battle. Perhaps, then, she wished to die. But two chil- 
dren were at her knees, and another at her bosom ; and on 
her return to her native country, she found heart to walk 
through the very scenes where she had been most blessed 
before these infants were born, and to live in the very dwell- 
ing to which he who was now buried had brought her a you 
and happy bride. Such had been his last request- 
seventeen years of resignation and peace had now passed 
over the head of the fo. sea soul was with her hus- 
band at morning and at evening prayers, during hours of the 
day when there were many present—and during hours of the 
night when there were none but the eye of God to witness 
her uncomplaining melancholy. Her grief was calm, but it 
was constant—it repined not, but it wasted away—and though 
all called her happy, all knew that her life was frail, and that 
one so sad and sorrowful even in her happiness was not des- 
tined by God for old age. Yet for her none felt piiy—a high- 
er feeling arose in every heart from the resignation so per- 
fectly expressed in every motion, look, and tone—and beau- 
tiful as she was on earth, there came across the souls of all 
who beheld her a thought of one yet more beautiful in hea- 
ven. 

Her three daughters, although their health had always 
been delicate, were well, cheerful, and happy ; but some said, 
that whenever they were met walking alone, a solemn, if not 
a mournful expression was on their countenances; and whe- 
ther it was so or not, they certainly shunned society rather 
than sought it, and seldom partook of the innocent amuse- 
ments natural to youth, and to which youth lends so much 
grace and uttraction. No one ever saw any of them un- 
amiable, or averse from the gladness of others ; but a shade 
of sadness was now meds over all their demeanor, and 
they seemed bound together by some tie even more strict 
than that of sisterly affection. The truth was, that they felt 
God had given them but a short life, and that when the bier 
of one was carried into the church-yard, that of the other 
would not be long of following it to the place of rest. 

Their mother died first, and her death had been long fore- 
seen by them; for they, who spoke together of their own 
deaths, were not likely to deceive themselves with respect to 
that of one so dear to them all. She was ready and willing 
to die ; but tears were on her cheek only a few hours before 
her decease, for the sake of her three daughters, left to them- 
selves, and to drop away, as she well knew, one after the 
other, in that fatal disease which they inherited from their 
father. Her death was peaceful—almost iy 1 Oia re= 
signed as she was, it could not but be afflicting to her parting 
spirit to see those three beautiful spectres gliding round her 
bedside, with countenances and persons that plainly told they 
were fast hastening on to the tomb. 

The funeral of the mother was conducted as it deserved to 
be—for humble as she was in heart, yet she had been high! 
born ; and many attended her body to the grave who had al 
most forgotten her when alive in her simple retirement, But 
these were worldly mourners, who laid aside their sorrow 
with their suits of sable—mauy who had no right to walk 
near her coffin, felt they had a right to weep over her grave, 
and for many Sabbaths after her burial, groupes collected 
beside the mound, and while many of them could not but 
weep, none left it without a sigh and a blessing. When her 
three daughters, after the intermission of a few Sabbaths, 
were again seen walking, arm in arm, into the church, and 
— eir seats in their own pew, the whole congregation 
may be said to have regarded the orphans with a compassion, 
which was heightened into an emotion at once overcoming 
and consoling, when it was visible to all who looked upon 
them, that ere long they would be lying side by side near 
their mother’s grave. 

After her death, the three orphans were seldomer seen 
than before; and, pale as their sweet faces had seemed when 
they used to dress in white, they seemed even paler now 
contrasted with their black mourning garments.—They re- 
ceived the visits of their few dear friends with warmest gra- 
titude, and those of ordinary condolement, with a placid con- 
tent ; they did not appear wearied of this world, but resigned 
to leave it; smiles and the pressure of affectionate hands 
were still dear to them; and, if they kept themselves apart 
from society, it was not because they could not sympathise 
with its hilarity, its amusements, and its mirth, but because 
they were warned by feelings close upon their brain and 
heart, that they were doomed soon to lay their heads down 





into the dust. Some visitors, on first entering their parlor, 
in which every thing was still as elegantly and gracefully ar 
ranged as ever, wondered why the fair sisters should so sel- 
dom be seen out of their own dwelling ; but no one, even the 
most thoughtless and unfeeling, ever left them without jar 
different thoughts, or without a sorrowful conviction that t 
were passing, in perfect resignation, the remainder of their 
life, which in their own hearts they knew to be small. So, 
week after week, visits of idle ceremony were discontinued ; 
and none now came to Calder Cottage except those who had 
been dear to their dead mother, and were dear, even for that 
reason, had there been no other, tothe dying orphans, 

They sat in their beauty within the shadow of death. But 
happiness was not therefore excluded from Calder Cottage, 
It was even a sublime satisfaction to know that God was to 
call them away from their mortal being unsevered ; and that 
while they all three knelt in prayer, it was not for the sake 
of one only who was to leave the survivors in tears, but for 
themselves that they were mutually beseeching God that he 
would be pleased to smooth the path by which they were 
walking hand in hand to the grave. When the sun shone, 
they still continued to wander along the shaded banks of 
their beloved Calder, and admire its quiet junction with the 
wide-flowing Clyde. ‘They did not negleet their flower-gar- 
den, although they well knew that their eyes were not to be 
gladdened by the blossoms of another spring. They strew- 
ed, as before, crumbs for the small birds that had built their 
nests among the roses and honey-suckles on the wall of their 
cottage. They kept the weeds from overgrowing the walks 
that were soon to be trodden by their feet no more ; and the 
did not turn their eyes away from the shooting flowers whieh 
they knew took another spring to bring them to maturity, and 
would be disclosing their fragrant beauty in the sunshine that 
shone on their own graves. Nor did their higher cares lose 
any of the interest or the charm which they had possessed 
during their years of health and hope. The old people whom 
their charity supported were received with as kind smiles as 
ever, when they came to receive their weekly dole. The 
children whom they had clothed and sent to school met with 
the same sweet voices as before, when on the Saturday even- 
ings they visited the ladies of Calder Cottage ; and the inno- 
cent mirth of all about the house, the garden, the fields, or 
the adjacent huts, seemed to be pleasant to their ears, when 
stealing unexpectedly upon them from happy persons engross- 
ed with their own joys, and unaware that the sound of their 
pastimes had reached those whose own earthly enjoyments 
were-so near a close. 

These were the last lingering shadows and sounds and 
odours of life; and the time had not yet come upon either of 
these orphans when they could not be enjoyed. But they 
had other comforts; and if it had been ever most delightful 
to them to read and study the word of God, when they let fall 
upon the holy page eyes bright with the dewy light of health 

et undecaying, it was now more than delightful—it was 
biessed—to peruse it now together, when they had to give 
the Bible by turns into each other’s hands, that their eye- 
sight might not get dim, nor their voice falter, which would 
have been, had the same dying Christian read aloud one 
chapter tothe end, When the old minister visited them, he 
found them always cheerful and composed—during his stay 
they were even joyful in their resignation; and at parting, if 
tears were ever shed, it was by the aged for the young, who 
wept not for themselves, except when they thought how that 
benign old man had stood by their mother’s death-bed, and 
when she had lost her utterance, let her spirit ascend upon 
his prayers to heaven. 

Caroline was the first to die. Her character, unlike that 
of both her sisters, had been distinguished by great spirit and 
vivacity, and when they were present, had always diffused 
something of its own glad light over the serene composure of 
the one, and the melancholy stillness of the other, without 
seeming ever to be inconsistent with them ; nor did her natu- 
ral and irrepressible buoyancy altogether forsake her even to 
the very last.—With her the disease assumed its most beau- 
tiful show.—Her light blue eyes sparkled with astonishing 
brilliancy—her cheeks, that had always hitherto been pale, 
glowed with a rose-like lustre—although she knew that she 
was dying, and strove to subdue her soul down to her near 
fate, yet, in spite of herself, the strange fire that glowed in 
the embers of her life, kindled it often into a kind of airy glad- 
ness, so that a stranger would have thought her one on whom 
opening existence was just revealing the treasures of its joy, 
and who was eager to unfold her wings, and sail on into the 
calm and pocaliny Bed Her soul, till within a few days of 
her death, was gay in the exhilaration of disease ; and the 
very night before she died, she touched the harp with a play- 
ful ~ 4 and warbled as long as her strength would permit, 
a few bars of a romantic tune. Noone was with her when 
she died, for she had risen earlier than her sisters, and was 
found by them, when they came down to the parlor, leaning 
back with a smiling face, on the sofa, with a few lilies in her 
hand, and never more to have her head lifted up in life. 

The youngest had gone first, and she was to be followed 
by Emma the next in age. Emma, although so like her sis- 
ter who was now dead, that they had always been thought by 
strangers to be twins, had a character altogether different. 
Her thoughts and feelings ran in a deeper channel ; nature 
had endowed her with extraordinary talents, and whatever 
she attempted, serious acquisition or light accomplishment, 
in that she easily excelled.—Few, indeed, is the number of 
women that are eminently distinguished among their sex and 
leave names to be enrolled in the lists of fame. Some acci- 
dental circumstances of life or death have favored those few ; 
and their sentiments, thoughts, fancies, feelings, and opinions, 
retain a permanent existence. But how many sink into the 
grave in all their personal beauty, and all their mental charms, 
and are heard of no more! them no bright thoughts are 
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recorded, no touching emotions, no wild imaginations. All 
their fine and true perceptions, all their instinctive knowledge 
of the human soul, and all their pure speculations on the mys- 
tery of human life, vanish for ever and aye with the parting 
breath. A fair, amiable, ere rw young maiden has died 
and is buried.—T hat is all. And her grave lies in its unvisit- 
ed rest.—Such an one was Emma Beatoun. Her mother, 
her sisters, and a few dear friends, knew what treasures of 

t were in her soul—what gleams of genius—and what 
light of unpretending wisdom. But she carried up her saad 
and high thoughts with her to heaven; nor did any of them 
survive her on earth, but a few fragments of hymns set by 
herself to plaintive music, which no voice but her own, so 
deep and yet so sweet, so mellow yet so mournful, could ever 
have so ud sung. 

The sufferings of this sister were heavy indeed, and she 
at last prayed to be relieved. Constant sickness, interrupt- 
ed only by fits of racking pain, kept the fair shadow for the 
last weeks of her life to bed, and nothing seemed to disturb 
her so much as the incessant care of her dying sister, who 
seemed to forget her own approaching doom in the tenderest 
ministrations of love. Emma’s religious thoughts had long 
been of an almost dark and awful character, and she was 
possessed by a on sense of her own utter unworthiness in 
the sight of God, It was feared, that as her end drew near, 
and her mind was weakened by contiaual aon her last 
hours might be visited with visions too trying and terrible ; 
but the reverse was the case, and it seemed as if God, to re- 
ward a life of meekness, humility, and wisdom, removed all 
fear from her soul, and showed her the loving, rather than 
the awful mysteries of her Redeemer. On her dead face 
there sat a smile, just as pleasant and serene as that which 
had lighted the countenance of Caroline, when she fell asleep 
for ever with the lilies in her hand. The old nurse, who had 
been with them since their infancy, alone observed that she 
had expired, for there had been no sigh, and the pale ema- 
ciated fingers moved not as they lay clasped together across 
her breast. 

Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, and although her 
health had always been the most delicate, there seemed from 
some of the symptoms, a slight hope that she might yet re- 
cover. That fatal hectic flush did not stain her cheeks ; and 
her pulse, although very faint, had not the irregularity of 
alarming fever. But there are secrets known but to the dy- 
ing themselves ; and all the encouraging kindness of friends 
was received by her as sweet proofs of affection, but never 
once touched her heart with hope. The disease of which 
both her sisters had died was in the blood of her father’s fa- 
mily, and she never rose up from her bed, or her couch, or 
the gray osier-seat in the sunny len, without feeling a 
death-like lassitude that could not long endure. Indeed she 
yearned for the grave; and hers was a weariness that could 
only find entire relief in the perfect stillness of that narrow 

se. 

Had Louisa not felt death within her bosom, there were 
circumstances that could not have failed to make her desire 
life, even after her mother and sisters had been taken away. 
For she had been betrothed, for a year past, to one who would 
have made her happy. He received an account of the alarm- 
ing state of the sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone for the 
establishment of his own health, and he instantly hurried home 
to Scotland. Caroline and Emma were in their graves ; but 
he had the mournful satisfaction to be with his own Louisa in 
her last days. Much did he, at first, press her to go to Italy, 
as a faint and forlorn hope; but he soon desisted from such 
vain persuasions. ‘“ The thought is sweet to lay our bones 
within the bosom of our native soil. The verdure and the 
flowers I loved will brighten around my grave—the same trees 
whose pleasant murmurs cheered my living ear will hang their 
cool shadows over my dust, and the eyes that met mine in the 
light of affection will shed tears over the sod that covers me, 
keeping my memory green within their spirits!” He who 
had been her lover—but was now the friend and brother of 
her soul, had nothing to say in reply to these natural senti- 
ments. “ After all, they are but fancies—Henry—but they 
cling to the heart from which they sprung—and to be buried 
in the sweet church-yard of Blantyre is now a thought most 
pleasant to my soul.” 

Indry summer weather, a clear rivulet imperceptibly shrinks 
away from its sandy bed, till on some morning we miss the 
gleam and the murmur altogether—and find the little channel 
dry. Just in this way was Louisa wasting—and so was her 
life, pure and beautiful to the last. The day before she died, 
she requested, in a voice that could not be denied, that her 
brether would take her into the church-yard, that she might 


sides and base, wherever they were beheld from the surround- 
ing country, with masses of deep shadow, and especially 
flinging down a weight of gloom upon that magnificent glen 
that bears the same name with the mountain, till now the af- 
ternoon was like twilight, and the voice of all the streams 
was distinct in the breathlessness of the vast solitary hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens, and dells, 
round and about the monarch of Scottish mountains, had, 
during each successive hour, been expecting the roar of thun- 
der and the deluge of rain; but the huge conglomeration of 
lowering clouds would not rend asunder, although it was cer- 
tain that a calm blue sky could not be restored till all that 
dreadful assemblage had melted away into torrents, or been 
driven off by a strong wind from the sea. All the cattle on 
the hills, and on the hollows, stood still or lay down in their 
fear—the wild deer sought in herds the shelter of the pine- 
covered cliffs—the raven hushed his hoarse croak in some 
grim cavern, and the eagle left the dreadful silence of the up- 

er heavens. Now and then the shepherds looked from their 
Pats, while the shadow of the thunder clouds deepened the 
hues of their plaids and tartans; and at every creaking of 
the heavy branches of the pines, or wide-armed oaks in the 
solitude of their inaccessible birth-place, the hearts of the 
lonely dwellers quaked, and they lifted up their eyes to see 
the first wide flash—the disparting of the masses of darkness 
—and paused to hear the long loud rattle of heaven’s artille- 
ry shaking the foundation of the everlasting mountains, But 
all was yet silent. 

The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake 
had smote the silence. Not a tree—not a blade of grass 
moved, but the blow stunned, as it were, the heart of the so~ 
lid globe. Then was there a low, wild, whispering, wailing 
voice, as of many spirits all joining together from every point 
of heaven—it died away—and then the rushing of rain was 
heard through the darkness; and in a few minutes, down 
came all the mountain torrents in their power, and the sides 
of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, with 
waterfalls. The element of water was let loose to run its 
rejoicing race—and that of fire lent it illumination, whether 


ascertained that he could not be under ninety—and many 
maintained that he had outlived an hundred years. He re- 
collected the famous old Lochiel of the first rebellion—had 
fought in the strength and prime of manhood at Culloden— 
ond! had charged the French on the heights of Abraham. He 
had ever since that battle been a pensioner; and although he 
had many wounds to show, both of bullets and the bayonet, 
yet his iron frame had miraculous!y maintained its —- 
and his limbs much of their activity till the very last. Hi 
hair was like snow, but his face was ruddy still—and his 
large withered hand had still a grasp that could hold down 
the neck of the dying red deer to the ground. He had lived 
for thirty years in a bhosiing built by himself among a wild 
heap of sheltering rocks, and for the last five, his little orphan 
granddaughter, the only one of his blood alive, had been his 
companion in his solitude. Old Lewis was the best angler 
in the Highlands, and he knew all the streams, rivers, and 
lochs. Many thousand grouse had tumbled on the heath be- 
neath his unerring aim ; and the roe was afraid to show her 
face out of athicket. But the red deer was his delight—he 
had been keeper to Lochiel once—and many a long day, 
from sunrise to sunset, had he stalked like a shadow over 
ranges of mountains, till he found himself at night far away 
from his Shealing. He was a guide, too, to botanists, mine- 
ralogists, painters, poets, and prosers. Philosophers, men of 
science, lovers of the muse, hunters of the picturesque, men 
eager after parallel roads and vitrified forts, and town gentle- 
men sent from garrets to describe, for the delight and instruc- 
tion of their fellow-citizens, the grand features of nature—all 
came right to old Lewis Cameron. Many a sweat did he 
ive them, panting in pursuit of knowledge, over the large 
joose stones, and the pointed crags, and up to the middle in 
heather beneath the sultry sun, toiling up the perpendicular 
sides of hill and mountain. But, ve all, he loved the 
oung Sassenach, when, with their rifles, they followed with 
the red deer over the bent, and were happy if, at night- 
fall, one pair of antlers lay motionless on the Leather. - 
Such was old Lewis Cameron, who was now thought to 
be lying at the point of death. And it was not surprising that 
the shepherds now collected together during the storm, and 





sweeping in floods along the great open straths, or tumbli 
in cataracts from cliffs overhanging the eagle’s eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded—and the little moun- 
tain rivulets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in 
whose fairy basins the minnow played, were now scarcely 
fordable to shepherds’ feet. It was time for the strongest to 
take shelter, and none now would have liked to issue from it ; 
for while there was real danger to life and limb in the many 
raging torrents, and in the lightning’s flash, the imagination 
and the soul themselves were touched with awe in the long 
resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of the angry 
sky. It was such a storm as becomes an era among the 
mountains ; and it was felt that before next morning there 
would be a loss of lives—not only among the beasts that pe- 
rish, but among human beings overtaken by the wrath of that 
irresistible tempest, 

It was not a time to be abroad ; yet all by herself was hast- 
ening down Glen-Nevis, from a Shealing far up the river, a 
little girl not more than twelve years of age—in truth, a very 
child. Grief and fear, not for herself, but for another, bore 
her along as upon wings, through the storm ; she crossed the 
rivulets from which, on any other occasion she would have 
turned back trembling; and she did not even hear many of 
the crashes of thunder that smote the smoking hills. Some- 
times, at a fiercer flash of lightning, she just lifted her hand 
to her dazzled eyes, and agg 3 ee. hurried on through 
the hot and culgbasens air. she been a maiden of that 
tender age from village or city, her course would soon have 
been fatally stopt short; but she had been born among the 
hills, had first learned to walk among the heather, holding by 
its blooming branches, and many and many a solitary mile 
had she tripped, young as she was, over moss and moor, glen 
and mountain, even like the roe that had its Jair in the cop- 
pice beside her own beloved shealing. 

She had now reached the gateway of the beautiful heredi- 
tary mansion of the Came was passing by, when 
she was observed from the windows, and one of the shepherds, 
who had all come down from the mountain-heights, and 
were collected together, (not without a quech of the moun- 
tain dew, or water of life,) in a large shed, was sent out to 
bring the poor girl instantly into the house. She was brought 
back almost by force, and then it was seen that she was in 
tears. Her sweet face was indeed all dripping with rain, but 
there was other moisture in her fair blue eyes, and when she 
was asked to tell her story, she could scarcely speak. At last 
she found voice to say, “* That old Lewis Cameron, her 





see the graves of her mother and sisters all lying together, 
and the spot whose daisies were soon to be distu She 
was carried thither in the sunshine, on her sick chair, for the 
distance was only a to | few hundred yards, and her attend- 
ant having withdrawn, she surveyed the graves with a beam- 
ing countenance, in presence of her weeping friend.—‘* Me- 
thinks,” said she, “I hear a hymn—and children singing in 
the church! No—no—it is only the remembered sound of 
the psalm I heard the last Sabbath [ had strength to go 
there. Oh! sweet was it now as the reality itself!” He 
who was to have been her husband was wholly overcome, and 
hid his face in despair. “{ go—my beloved—to that holy 
place where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage 
—but we shall meet there, purified from every earthly stain. 
Dry —— tears and weep no more. Kiss—Oh kiss me 
once before I die!” He stooped down, and she had just 
‘strength to put her arms round his neck, when, with a 
‘sigh,—she expired. 


THE SHEALING. 
An enormous thunder-cloud had lain all day over Ben-Ne- 
Mis, shrouding its summit im thick darkness, blackening its 





dfather, was dying—that he could scarcely speak when 
she left him in the Shealing—and that she had been running 
as fast as she could to Fort William for the priest.” ‘“ Come, 
my good little Flora, with me into the parlor—and one of the 
shepherds will go for Mr. Macdonald—you would be drown- 
ed in trying to cross that part of the road where the Nevis 
swirls over it out of the Salmon , and I will put 
some dry clothes on you—you are just about the size of my 
own Lilias.” The child was ill to persuade—for she thought 
on the old man lying by himself in the Shealing at the point 
of death—but when she saw one of the shepherds whom she 
knew, setting off with rapid steps, her wild heart was ap- 
ed, and she endeavored to dry up her tears. Nothing, 
jowever, could induce her to go into the parlor, or put on the 
young lady’s clothes. She stood before the wide blazing peat 
and wood fire in the kitchen—and her spirits became a little 
better, when she had told her tale in Gaelic to so many peo- 
ple belonging to her own condition, and who all crowded 
round her with sympathizing hearts, and fixed faces, to hear 
every thing about poor old dying Lewis Cameron. 
Old Lewis was well known all round the broad base of Ben- 
Nevis. What his age was nobody precisely knew, but it was 





indeed every person in the house, felt a deep interest in the 
old man’s fate.‘ Ay, his hour is come—his feet will never 
touch the living heather again,” was the expression in which 
they all joined. They did not fear to speak openly before 
little Flora, who was now standing beside the fire, with her 
long yellow hair let loose, and streaming all wet over her 
shoulders—for the death of the oldest man in all the glens 
was an event to be looked for, the child knew as well as they 
did that her grandfather’s hour was come. Many and many 
a time did she go to the window to look if the priest was coming 
up the glen, and at last she began to fear that the rain and the 
wind, which was now beginning to rise, after the hush of 
the thundery air, would Mader him from coming at all, and 
that the man would die alone and unconfessed in his 
Shealing. “Nobody is with him—poor old man—never, 
never may I see him alive again—but there is no need for 
me to wait here—I will run home—the waters cannot be 
much higher than when I came down the glen.” Flora now 
wept in passion to return to the Sheali up that 
long wet yellow hair, was ready to start out into the wild and 
"ft Exppened thet tho minister of th parish M 
t n at the minister of the » You r. 
Queen in the house, and one of the pe Lave be to 
call him out from the parlor, that he might persuade Flora to 
be contented where she was, as certain death would be in her 
attempt to go up Glen-Nevis. He did all he could to soothe 
her agitation, but in vain—and as the good priest, Mr, Mac- 
donald, did not appear, he began to think that old Lewis should 
not be left so long on his death-bed. He therefore addressed 
himself to two of the most active shepherds, and asked if they 
had any objections to take Fora to the Shealing. They 
immediately rose A sang with their plaids—and took their 
staffs into their hands ; Flora’s face smiled faintly through its 
tears; and Mr. Gordon mildly said, “ What is easy to you, 
shepherds, cannot be difficult to me—I will go with you.”— 
The young minister was a Highlander born—had in his boy- 
hood trod the tains of Bad h and Lochaber—and 
there was not a shepherd or huntsman, far or near, that 
could leave him behind, either on level or height. So they 
all issued forth into the hurricane, and little Flora was as 
safe under their care as if she had been sitting in the Kirk. 
The party kept well upon the sides of the mountain, for the 
Nevis overflowed many parts of the glens, and the nameless 
torrents, that in dry weather exist not, were tumbling down 
in reddened foam from every scaur.—The river was often 
like a lake ; and cliffs, covered with tall birches, or a few na- 
tive pines, stood islanded here and there, perhaps with a 
shrieking heron waiting on a high bough for the subsiding of the 
waters. Now a shepherd, and now the minister, took Flora 
in his arms, as they breasted together the rushing streams 
—and the child felt, that had she been allowed to go by her- 
self, the Nevis would have soon swept her down into the salt 





Linne Loch. In an hour all the wild part of the j y was 
over: their feet was on a vast heathery bosom of a hill, down 
which only small rills oozed out of Z Springs, and soon 


lost themselves again—and after a few minutes’ easy walking, 
during which Flora led the way, she turned about to the 
minister, and pointing with her little hand, cried, “ Yonder’s 
the Shealing, Sir—my grandfather, if alive, will bless your 
face at his bedside.” 

Mr. Gordon knew all the country well, and he had often 
before been at the head of Glen-Nevis. But he had never 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 





heavens fell heavily on the discolored flood—the mountains 
of heather that enclosed the glen were black as pitch in the 
gloom—but here and there a wet cliff shone forth to some 
passing gleam as bright as a beacon. The mass of pines 
was ever and anon seen to stoop and heave below the storm, 
while the spray of that cataract went half-way up the wood- 
ed cliffs, and gave a slight tinge of beauty, with its blue and 
purple mist, to the grim and howiin solitude, High above 
all—and as if standing almost in another world, was seen now 
the very coast of Ben-Nevis—for although fast rolling clouds, 
and mists, and stream, girdled his enormous sides, all vapors 
had left his summit, and it shot up proudly and calmly into its 
pure region of settled sky. ‘ 

But Mr. Gordon had not come here to admire the gran- 
deur of Nature—it had struck his soul as he looked and lis- 
tened—but now he was standing at the door of the Shealing. 
Rocks lay all around it—but it was on a small green plat of its 
own—and over the door, which could not be entered even by 
little Flora without stooping, was ded the i ant- 
lers of an old deer, which Lewis had shot twent years ago 
in the forest of Lochiel, the largest ever seen before or since 
in all the Highlands, Flora came out, with eager eyes and 
a suppressed voice, ‘ Come in, Sir—come in, Sir—my father 
is alive, and is quite, quite sensible.” 

The young minister entered the Shealing—while the two 
shepherds lay down on their plaids below some overehanging 
rocks, where the ground was just as dry as the floor of a room. 
‘ Welcome—welcome, Sir—you are not just the one I have 
been hoping for,—but if he does not arrive till I am gone, I 
trust that, although we are of different creeds, God will re- 
ceive my poor sinful soul out of your hands. You are a good 
pious minister of his word—Mr, Gordon, I am a Catholic, 
and you a Protestant—but through Him who died for us, we 
surely may alike hope to be saved. That was a sore pang, 
Sir—say a prayer—say a prayer.” 

The old man was stretche in his Highland garb, (he had 
never worn another,) on a decent clean bed, that smelt sweet 
and fresh of the heather. His long silvery locks, of which it 
was ——_ he had for many years been not a little proud, 
and which had so often waved in the mountain winds, were 
now lying still—the fixed and sunken look of approaching 
death was on a face, which, now that its animation was 
calmed, seemed old, indeed—but there was something ma- 
jestic in his massy bulk, stretched out beneath an inexorable 
See in that Shealing little larger than a vaulted grave. 

e lay there like an old chieftain of the elder time—one of 
Ossian’s heroes unfortunate in his later age-~and dying in- 
gloriously at last with a little weeping Malvina at his heather 
couch. The open chimney, if so it might be called, black 
with smoke, let in a glimmer of the sky—a small torch made 
of the pine wood was burning close to the nearly extinguished 
peat embers, and its light had, no doubt, been useful when 
the shadow of the thunder-cloud darkened the little window, 
that consisted of a single pane. But through that single 

ane the eye could discern a sublime amphitheatre of wood- 
and cliffs, and it almost seemed as if placed there to com- 
mand a view of the great cataract. 

Mr. Gordon prayed—while little Flora sat down on the 
foot of the bed, pale, but not weeping, for awe had hushed 
her soul. Not a word was in his prayer which might not 
have comforted ~ dyirig Christian, of any creed, in any 
part of the earth. was taking back the life he had given, 
and an immortal soul was about to go to judgment. The 
old man had made small show of religion—but he had never 
violated its ordinances—and that he was a good Catholic was 
acknowledged, otherwise he would not have been so well be- 
loved and kindly treated by Mr. Macdonald, a man of piety 
and virtue. Now and then a groan came from his ample 
chest, and a convulsion shook all his frame—for there was 
no general decay of nature—some mortal malady had attack- 
ed his heart.‘ Bless you—bless you—my dear young boy,” 
said the ancient white-haired image—*“ this is a hard struggle 
—a cannon ball is more merciful.” Then Flora wept, and 
went up to his head, and wiped the big drops from his brow, 
and kissed him. ‘“ Thisis my little Flora’s kiss—I am sure ; 
but my eyes are dim, and i see thee not. My bonny roe, 
thou must trot away down, when I am dead, te the low coun- 
| a to some of my friends about the Fort,—this bit 
Shealing will be a wild den soon—and the raven will sit upon 
the deer’s horns when T am gone. My rifle keeps him on 
the cliff now—but God forgive me !—-what thoughts are these 
for a dying man—God forgive me !” 

Old Lewis Cameron sat up on his heather-bed ; and, look- 
ing about, said, “I cannot last'long; but it comes in fits; now 
T have no pain, Was‘it not kind in that fearless creature to 
run down the glen in that thunder-storm? I was scarcely 
sensible when I knew, by the silence of the Shealing, that 
she was gone. In a little, I sat up, as I am doing now, and 
I saw her ~oe that ‘bit window, far down the glen. I 
knew God would keep down the waters for her sake—she 
was like a sea-mew in a storm!” Flora went out, and 
brought in the shepherds. They were awe-struck on seeing 
the gigantic old man sitting up with his long white hair and 
ghost-like face—but he stretched out his hand to them—and 
they received his blessing. ‘Flora, give the minister and the 
lads some refreshment—eat and drink at my death—eat and 
drink at my funeral. Ay—I am a pensioner of the King’s— 
and I will leave enough to make Auld Lewis Cameron’s fu- 
neral as cheerful a ane as ever gathered together in a barn, 
and likewise leave Flora, there, enough to make life blithe 
when she is a woman.” Flora brought out the goat-milk 
cheese, the barley cakes, and the whiskey jar ; and, Sa Lewis 
himself having blessed the meal, Mr. Gordon, the shepherds 
and little Flora too, sat down and ate. ; 

Old Lewis looked at them with a smile. ‘ My eyesight is 
come back to me.—I see my Flora there as bonny as ever.— 
Taste the whiskey, Mr. Gordon—it is sma’ still, and will do 








harm tonoman. Mr. Gordon, you may wonder—no, you 
will not wonder, to hear a dying man speaking thus. But 
God has given me meat and drink for a hundred years, and 


| that is the last meal I shall ever bless. [ look on you all as 


fellow Christians, now supported by the same God that fed me. 
Eat--drink—and be merry. This is the very day of the 
month on which General Wolfe was killed—a proper day for 
an old soldier to die. I think I see the general lying on the 
Fround, for I was near him as an orderly serjeant. Several 

ndian warriors were by, with long black hair and outlandish 
dresses. I saw Wolfe die—and just before he died, our line 
gr a shout, that brought the fire into his dim eyes, for the 

rench were flying before our bayonets ; and Montcalm him- 
self, though our general did not know that, was killed, and 
Quebec, next day, was ours. I remember it all like F aay 
day.” The old man’s white face kindled, and he lifted up his 
long sinewy arm as he spoke, but it fell down upon the bed, 
for its strength was gone, But he had along interval of ease 
between the paroxysms, and his soul, kindling over the recol- 
lections of his long life, was anxious to hold communion till 
the very last, with those whose fathers he had remember- 
ed children, His was a long look back through the noise 
and the silence of several generations. “Great changes, 
they say, are going on all over the world now. I have seen 
some myself in my day—but oh, my heart is sad to think on 
the changes in the Highlands themselves. Glens that could 
once have set out a hundred bayonets, belong entirely now to 
some fat Lowland grazier. Confound such policy, says auld 
Lewis Cameron.” With these words he fell back, and lay 
exhausted on his heather-bed. ‘ Hamish Fraser, take the 
pipes and pang out on the green, and play ‘ Lochiel’s awa’ 
to France, ‘That tune made many a bluidy hand on that 
day—the. Highlanders were broken—when Donald Fraser, 
your grandfather, blew up ‘ Lochiel’s awa’ to France.’ He 
was sitting on the ground with a broken leg, and och, but the 
Camerons were red wud shame and anger, and in a twinkling 
there was a cry that might have been heard frae them to the 
top of Ben-Nevis, and five hundred bayonets were brought 
down to the charge, till the mounseers cried out for quarter. 
But we gi’ed them nane—for our souls were up, and we were 
wet-shod in bluid. I was among the foremost wi’ my broad- 
sword, and cut them down on baith sides o’ me like windle- 
straes. A broad-sword was ance a deadly weapon in these 
hands, but they are stiff now, and lying by my side just like 
the stone image o’ that man in Elgin church-yard on a tomb- 
stane.” 

Hamish Fraser did as he was desired—and the wild sound 
of that martial instrument filled the great glen from stream 
to sky, and the echoes rolled round and round the mountain- 
tops, as if the bands of fifty regiments were playing a pre- 
lude to battle. ‘“ Weel blawn and weel fingered baith.” 
quoth old Lewis, “ the chiel plays just like his grandfather.” 

The music ceased, and Hamish Fraser, on coming back 
into the Shealing, said, “ I see two men on horseback coming 
up the glen—one is on a white horse.” ‘“ Ay—blessed be 
God, thatis the good priest—now will I die in peace. M 
last earthly thoughts are gone by—he will show me the sal- 
vation of Christ—the road that leadeth to eternal life. My 
dear son—good Mr, Gordon—I felt happy in your prayers 
and exhortations. But the minister of my own holy religion 
is at hand—and it is pleasant to die in the faith of one’s fore- 
fathers. When he comes—you will leave us by ourselves— 
even my little Flora will go with you into the air for a little. 
The rain—is it not over and gone? AndI hear no wind— 
only the voice of streams.” 

The sound of horses’ feet was now on the turf before the 
door of the Shealing—and Mr. Macdonald came in with a 
friend. The dying man looked towards his priest with a 
happy countenance, and blessed him in the name of God—of 
Christ—and of his blessed mother the undefiled virgin. He 
then uttered a few indistinct words addressed to the person 
who accompanied himand there was silence in the Sheal- 


ing. 

“<1 was froin home when the messenger came to my house 
—but he found me at the house of Mr. Christie, the clergy- 
man of the English church at Fort William, and he would 
not suffer me to come up the glen alone—so you now see 
him along with me, Lewis.” The dying man said, “ This is 
indeed Christian charity. Here, in a lonely Shealing, by the 
death-bed of a poor old man, are standing three ministers of 
God—each of a different persuasion—a Catholic—an Epis- 
copal—and a Presbyter. All of you have been kind to me 
for several years—and now you are all anxious for the salva- 
tion of my soul, God has indeed been merciful to me a sin- 
ner, 

The Catholic priest was himself an old man—although 
thirty years younger than poor Lewis Cameron—and he was 
the faithful shepherd of a small flock. He was revered by 
all who knew him for the apostolical fervor of his faith, the 
simplicity of his ,and the blamelessness of his life. 
An humble man among the humble, and poor in spirit in the 
huts of the poor, But he had one character in the Highland 
glens, where he was known only as the teacher and comfort- 
er of the souls of his little flock—and another in the wide 
world, where his name was not undistinguished among those 
of men gifted with talent and rich inerudition. He had pass- 
ed his youth in foreign countries—but had returned to the 
neighborhood of his birth-place as his life was drawing to- 
wards a close, and for several years had resided in that wild 
region, esteeming his lot, although humble, yet high, ifthrough 
him a few sinners were made repentant, and resignation 
brought by his voice to the dying bed. 

With this good man had come to the lonely Shealing Mr. 
Christie, the Episcopalian clergyman, who had received his 
education in an English University, and brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties in this wild region a mind cultivated by 
classical learning, and rich in the literature and philosophy 











of Greece and Rome. Towards him, a very young person 
the heart of the old priest had warmed on their very first 
meeting; and they really loved each other quite like father 
and son. The character of Mr. Gordon, although unlike 
theirs in almost all respects, was yet not uncongenial. His 
strong native sense, his generous feelings, his ardent zeal, were 
all estimated by them as they deserved ; and while he willingly 
bowed to their superior talents and acquirements, he main- 
tained an equality with them both, in that devotion to his sa- 
cred duties, and Christian care of the souls of his flock, with. 
out which a minister can neither be respectable nor y. 
In knowledge of the character, customs, modes of thi 
and feeling, and the manners of the people, he was greatly 
superior to both his friends : and his advice, although always 
given with diffidence, and never but when asked, was most 
useful to them in the spiritual guidance of their own flock. 

This friendly and truly Christian intercourse having sub- 
sisted for several years between these three rulaistora of relie 
gion, the blessed effects of it were visible, and were deeply 
and widely felt in the hearts of the inhabitants of this district, 
All causes of jealousy, dislike, and disunion, seemed to va- 
nish into air, between people of these different persuasions, 
when they saw the true regard which they whom they most 
honored and revered thus cherished for one another ; and when 
the ordinary unthinking prejudices were laid aside, from 
which springs so much imbitterment of the very blood, an 
peal was then made, and seldom in vain, to deeper feelings in 
the heart, and nobler principles in the understanding, whi 
otherwise would have remained inoperative, Thus the dwell 
ers in the glens and on the mountains, without ceasing to 
love and delight in their own mode of worship, and without 
losing a single hallowed association, that clang to the person 
of the minister of God, to the walls of the house in which he 
was worshipped, to the words m which the creature humbly 
addressed the Creator, or to the ground in which they were 
all finally to be laid at rest, yet all lived _and died in mutual 
toleration and peace. Nor could there be a more affectin 
example of this than what was now seen even in the low and 
lonely Shealing of poor old Lewis Cameron. His breath had 
but a few gasps more to make—but his shealing was blessed 
by the presence of those men whose religion, different as it 
was in many outward things, and often made to be so fatally 
different in essentials too, was now one and the same, as 
they stood beside that death-bed, with a thousand torrents 
sounding through the evening air, and overshadowed in their 
devotion hy the gloom of that stupendous mountain. 

All but the gray-haired priest now left the shealig, and sat 
down together in a beautiful circlet of green, enclosed with 
small rocks most richly ornamented by nature, even in this 
stormy cisme, with many a graceful plant and blooming flower, 
to which the art of old Lewis and his Flora had added blos- 
soms from the calmer gardens of the Fort. These and the 
heather perfumed the air—for the rain, though dense and 
strong, had not shattered a single spray, and every leaf and 
every bloom lifted itself cheerfully up, begemed with large 
sr diamond drops. There sat the sllent party—while 

eath was dealing with old Lewis, and the man of God giv- 
ing comfort to his penitent spirit. They were waiting the 
event in peace—and even little Flora, elevated by the pre- 
sence of these holy men, whose offices seemed now so especi- 
ally sacred, and cheered by their fatherly kindness to herself, 
satin the middle of the groupe, and scarcely shed a tear. 

In a little while Mr. Macdonald came out from the Sheal- 
ing, and beckoned on one of them to approach.--They did so, 
one after the other, and thus singly took their last farewell of 
the ancient man. His agonies and strong convulsions were 
all over—he was now blind—but he seemed to hear their 
voices still, and to be quite sensible. Little Flora was the 
last to go in—and she staid the longest. She came out sob- 
bing, as if her heart would break, for she had kissed his cold 
lips, from which there was no breath, and his eyelids that fell 
not down over the dim orbs. ‘He is dead—he is dead!” 
said the child: and she went and sat down, with her face hid- 
den by her hands, on a stone at some distance from the rest, 
a little birch tree hanging its limber sprays over her head, 
and as the breeze touched them, letting down its elear dew- 
drops on her yellow hair, As she sat there, a few goats, for 
it was now the hour of evening when they came to be milk 
from the high cliffy pastures, gathered round her ; and her 

et lamb, which had been frisking unheeded among the 
feather, after the hush of the storm, went bleating up to the 
sobbing shepherdess, and {aid its head on her knees. The 
evening had sunk down upon the glen, but the tempest was 
over ; and though the torrents had not yet begun to subside, 
there was now a strong party, and no danger in their all 
journeying homewards together. One large star arose in 
aven—and a wide white glimmer over a breaking mass of 
clouds told that the moon was struggling through, and m an- 
other hour, if the upper current of air flowed on, would be ap- 
parent. No persuasion could induce little Flora to leave the 
Shealing—and Hamish Fraser was left to sit with her all 
night beside the bed. / 

So the company Bp ape po as they descended into the 
great glen, they heard the wild wail of the pipe, mixing with 
the sound of the streams and the moaning of cliffs and ca- 
verns, It was Hamish Fraser pouring out a lament on the 
green before the Shealing—a mournful but martial tune 
which the old soldier had loved, and which, if there were any 
superstitious thoughts in the soul of him who was playing, 
might be se to soothe the spirit yet lingering in the 
dark hollow of his native mountains. 


HELEN EYRE. 
Iw a beautiful town in the south of Scotland, distinguished 
by the noble river that sweeps by its gardens, its majestic 
bridge, its old crumbling tower, and, a grandee’s princely do- 
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mains that stretch with their single gigantic trees, and many 
spacious groves, all around the clustered habitations, resided 
for one-half year an English officer of cavalry and a young 
and lovely woman, who was—not his wife. He was the 
gest son of a noble family, and with some of the vices, pos- 
sessed many of the virtues of his profession. That he was a 
man of weak principles, he showed by having attached to 
him, by the tenderest ties, one who, till she had known him, 
had been innocent, happy, and respected; that he was not a 
man of bad principles, he showed by an attention to her as 
tle, refined, and constant as ever husband paid to wife. 
Fie loved her truly and well. She was his mistress—degrad- 
ed—despised--looked on with curious and scornful eyes— 
unspoken to but by his voice, solitary indeed when he was 
absent, and revived py his presence into @ troubled and mi- 
serable delight, that even more than her lonely agonies told 
her that she was ever and irretrievably lost. She was his 
mistress—that was known to the grave who condemned, to 
the gay who connived, and to the tender-hearted who pitied 
them both, her and her seducer! But though she knew that 
such was her odious name, yet when no eyes were om her 
but those of Marmaduke Stanley, she forgot or cared not for 
all that humiliation, and, conscious of her own affection, 
fidelity, and, but for him, innocence too, she sometimes even 
admitted irito her heart a throb of joy and of pride in the en- 
dearments and attachraent of him whom all admired and so 
many had loved. To be respectable again was impossible 
—biit to be true to the death unto her seducer, if not her 
duty, was now her despair—and while she a to God for 
forgiveness, she also prayed that, when she died, her head 
might be lying on his guilty but affectionate bosom. To fly 
from Kim, even if it were to become a beggar on the highway, 
ora gleaner in the field, often did her conscience tell her ; 
but though conscience spoke so, how could it act, when en- 
veloped and fettered in a thousand intertwisted folds of affec- 
tions and passions, one and all of them as strong as the very 
spirit of life? 

Helen Eyre prayed that she might die: and her d yeers was 

ted. He who should have been her husband, had been 
ordered suddenly away to America—and Helen was left be- 
hind, (not altogether friendless,) as her health was delicate, 
and she was about to become a mother. They parted with 
many tears—-as husband and wife would have parted—but 
dearly as she loved her Marmaduke, she — that he might 
never see her more, and in a few years forget that such a 
creattire had ever been. She blessed him before he went 
away, even upon her knees, in a fit of love, grief, fear, remorse, 
and contrition: and as she beheld him wave his white plumes 
towards her from a distance, and then disappear among the 
trees, she said, “ Now { am left alone for repentance with 
thy God !” 

This unfortunate young creature gave birth to a child; and 
afier enjoying the deep delight of its murmuring lips fora 
few days, during which the desire of life revived within her, 
she expired with it — in her bosom. Small, indeed, was 
the funeral of the English officer’s fair English mistress. But 
she was decently and quietly laid in her grave ; for, despised 
as she had been when living, she was only pitied now, and no 
one chose to think but of her youth, her beauty, her pale and 
melancholy face, her humble niien, and acts of kindness, and 
charity to the poor, whom she treated always as her supe- 
riors—for they, though in want, might be innocent, and she 
had gone far astray. Where, too, thought many, who saw 
the fineral pass by, where are her relations at this moment ? 
No doubt, so pretty and elegant a being must have had many 
who once loved and were me of her—but such thoughts 

assed by with the bier,—she was buried, and a plain stone 
hia over her, according to her own desire; “HERE LIES 
Heven Eyre, AN ORPHAN, AGED TWENTY-TWO YEARS.” 

There was one true Christian who had neither been afraid 
nor ashamed to visit Helen Eyre during the few last weeks 
of her life, when it seemed almost certain that life was near 
its close. This was Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of a coun- 
try gentleman of good family, who had for some years resid- 
edin the town, This excellent woman knew Marmaduke 
Stanley, and was not a stranger to the circumstances of this 
unfortunate and guilty connexion. On his departure, she had 
promised to take care that Helen Eyre should be looked after 
in her illness,—and when the hand of death lay upon the poor 
friendless orphan, she was frequently with her at her bed- 
side, administering comfort and lati Such kind 
from such a person, at such a time, supported the soul of the 
dying mother when it was most disconsolate ; it quieted all 
the natural fears of dissolution; and when she, whose one 
life had been a model of all that was good and beautiful and 
lofty in the female character, bent down over the penitent sin- 
ner and kissed her fair young brow, now cold and clammy in 
the death-throes, that Christian kiss seemed to assure her 
that she might be forgiven; and, if God, as we believe, be- 
holds the creatures he has made, it was registered in Heaven. 

Mrs, Montgomery took the infant into her own house— 
and had written, to inform its father of what had ees, 
when she read in a a that, in a skirmish, Major 
Marmaduke Stanley had been killed. She then opened a 
letter he had left with her on his departure—and found that 
he had bequeathed his small fortune of four thousand pounds 
to Mrs, Montgomery, that she might settle it properly on the 
mother of his child jf she survived, if not, upon the infant. 

The infant orphan was christened Helen Eyre, after its 
mother, whom, frail as she had been, there was no need that 
her child, at least, should ever disown. No one wished to 
have the baby that now belonged to none. And this excel- 
lent lady from no whim, no caprice, no enthusiasm, but touch- 
ed at the heart with its utter and forlorn helplessness, by sor- 
row for its poor mother’s transgression and early fate, and by 
something of a maternal affection for its dead father, resolved 
to adopt Helen Eyre as her own child, and to educate her 








in a woman’s accomplishments, and a Christian’s faith.— 
Some smiled—some disdained—and a few even blamed—the 
kindness that could rescue an orphan from an orphan’s fate. 
Many, too, wondered, they knew not why, when it was known 
that Major Stanley had left all his fortune to Mrs. Montgo- 
mery for behoof of the child. But in a few months it was 
felt by every one, whatever they might choose to acknowledge, 
that the brave soldier had had a good heart, and that he had 
committed the interests of his orphan, even before she was 
bern, to one whose character was d up in that word— 
a Christian, 

It often seems as if those children who have fewest to love 
them in the world, grow up the most worthy of love. Here 
was an orphan born in sin, in shame, and in sorrow—and now 
left alone on the earth—who grew up beautiful to all eyes, 
and captivating to all hearts. Before five summers had shone 
= her blue eyes, the child was noticeable among all other 
children, Her mother had been lovely, and there was a time, 
too, it was said, when her presence had been welcome in the 
halls even of the noble, who had visited her parents in their 
pleasant dwelling beside their own church. Her father, how- 
ever deficient in more solid worth, had been the ornament of 
polished life ; and it seemed as if nature preserved in this 
small and beautiful and graceful image the united attractions 
of both the unfortunate dead, The very loneliness of the 
sweet child, without a natural home in the world, could not 
but interest every good heart ; but her exceeding beauty made 
an impression almost like that of love even upon the heart- 
less—and ‘“‘ English Helen”—so she was familiarly called, 
to distinguish her from another child of the same Christian 
name at school, was a favorite with all. Besides, she was 
the adopted daughter of Mrs. Montgomery, and that added 
a charm even to her beauty, her sweetness, and her inno- 
cence. 

The heart of Helen Eyre expanded, month after month, 
in the joy of its innocence, and felt the holy voice of nature 
whispering to its new feelings of love and affection. ‘The 
children with whom she played had fathers and mothers, bro- 
thers and sisters, and many other friends. She had none. 
She loved the lady who was so good to her, and by whose 
bed she slept at night on her own small couch. But she knew 
that it was not her mother with whom she lived. She had 
been told that both father and mother were dead; and some- 
times the sweet child wept for those she had never seen, and 
of whom she knew nothing but that they had both been bu- 
ried long ago. Something sad and melancholy, therefore, 
mixed itself with youth’s native gladness, and a correspond- 
ing expression settled itself about her eyes, and often smooth- 
ed the dimples on her smiling cheeks. “English Helen’s” 
own heart told her what she had often heard her childish com- 
panions say, that she was an orphan; but she knew that 
though that was something mourntul, it could not be wicked, 
and that, therefore, people would pity her more—not love her 
less—because her father had been killed inthe wars, and her 
mother had died soon afier she was born of a broken heart. 

One day Helen Eyre had wandered with some of her com- 
panions into the church-yard, near the Old Tower, and, at- 
tracted by the murmuring blossoms of a shady horse-chesnut 
tree, that hung its branches over several tombs and grave- 
stones, in a corner near the river-side, she tripped into the 
shade, and letting fall her eyes upon a gray slab, she read 
there her own name, the inscription on her mother’s grave. 
She went home drowned in tears, and asked her guardian if 
that was not the stone under which her mother was buried. 
The good old lady went with her to the church-yard, and they 
sat down together upon that stone. Helen was now ten years 
old; and perhaps had heard, although she scarcely knew 
that she had, some dim intimations in the language of her 
play-fellows, which they themselves had not understood, that 
she was “a natural child.” Mrs. Montgomery spoke to her 
about her parents ; and while the sweet child kept her weep- 
ing eyes fixed upon her face, as she spoke in a bewildered 
and perplexing grief, she came to know at last that her mo- 
ther had been guilty of a great sin, but had been forgiven b 
God, and had died font The child was told, too, althoug 

she could scarcely believe, that some might love herself less 
for that reason ; but that the truly good would love her the 
more, if she continued to be what she now was, i 





ed by any passages in the New Testament; and with reve- 
rence be it spoken, if we could imagine ourselves listening to 
the living Christ, we should not expect to hear from his lips 
lessons of contumely, or hard-heartedness to , simple, 
innocent orphan children. The morality of society is not to 
be protected by the encouragement of any feelings which 
Christianity condemns; and as such is the constitution of 
this world, that the innocent often suffer for the guilty, that 
is an awful consideration to deter from vice, but surely it is 
no reason for adding to the misfortunes of virtue. In coarse 
and vulgar minds, this feeling towards illegitimate children is 
a loathing repugnance, and a bitter and angry scorn. And 
the name by which they call them is one that comes from 
their mouths steeped in inhuman pride, as if there were in it 
an odious contamination. Alas! who are they that thus 
turn away with loathing from beings formed by God in his 
own image? Are they all pure—and innocent—and aloof 
from transgression ?—Or may not in such cases the scorn of 
the despicable, the mean, the cruel, the ignorant, and the li- 
centious, fall upon the head of the generous, the just, the 
pure, the intelligent, the refined, and the pious? It is often 
so, Now, society has its open laws, and they are often stern 
enough ; but let them never, with ihe good, prevail against 
the laws of nature; and let every mind that entertains the 
feeling now alluded to, be cautious, in justice to itself and to 
a fellow-creature, and in due reverence of a common Creator, 
to separate from it all undeserved violence, all unchristian 
contumely—all unbrotherly or unsisterly hatred, and then they 
will know to how little it amounts, and how easily it must be 
forgotten, in the contemplation of excellence ;—and then, too, 
will they feel a far deeper compassion for them in whose 
minds that other rooted passion of contempt so rankly grows. 
There were many who wondered that Mrs. Montgomery 
could have adopted such an orphan. And with that coarse 
wonder they turned away from that noble, high-born, high- 
bred, and, what was far better, tender-hearted, compassion- 
ate, and pious lady, and from the beautiful creature at her 
side rejoicing in protected innocence and awakened intelli- 
gence, beneath the light of her gracious affection. 

As Helen Eyre grew out of her sweet girlhood into the 
ripening beauty of her virgin prime, this feeling regarding her 
became somewhat stronger. For now there was the jea- 
lousy—the envy—and the spite of little minds, painfully con- 
scious of their inferiority, and impatient of total eclipse. 
They had the tone of the world’s most wordly heart on their 
side ; and it was easy, pleasant, safe, and satisfactory, to 
hang a cloud over her by one single word that could nut be 
gainsayed, when it was felt that in itself the flower was fra- 
grant and most beautiful. Campbell has, in the simple words 
of genius, spoken of the “ magic of a name”—=so likewise is 
there a blight in a name—a blight which may not fall on its 
object, but which can wither up the best feelings of our na- 
ture which the sight of that object was formed to cherish and 
expand. Helen by degrees instructed her heart in this know- 
ledge, which from nature alone she never could have had— 
her guardian had told her the story of her birth—she read in 
books of persons sit i as she wa d although some- 
times her heart rebelled at what could not but appear to her 
the most impious injustice, and although even sometimes she 
felt a sort of angry and obstinate pride which she knew was 
wrong—yet such was the felicity of her nature, that the know- 
ledge wrought no disturbance in her character; and she was 
now in her undisputed beauty, her acknowledged accomplish- 
ments, and her conscious innocence, humble but happy, se- 
date but not depressed, not too ready either with her smiles 
or tears, but prodigal of both when nature knocked at her 
heart, and asked admission there for grief or for joy. 

Helen Eyre was no object of pty for her bark had been 
drawn up into a quiet haven, and moored to a green shore 
overspread with flowers. Yet still she was an orphan, and 
the world wore a different aspect to her eyes from that which 
it presented to other young persons, with troops of friends 
and relations, bound to them by hereditary connexions, or by 
the ties of blood. ‘They had daily presented to them food 
for all the affections of the heart; their feelings had not 
either to sleep or else to be self-stirred, fora thousand plea- 
sant occurrences were constantly touching them with almost 








sweet tempered, and obedient to God’s holy laws. “ Your 
mother, Helen, was a kind, gentle, and religious being; and 
you must always think so when you weep for her; here be- 
side her grave, or elsewhere. When you are older, I will 
tell you more about her, and about your birth. But, my be- 
loved, my good, and my beautiful child, for I do not fear to 
call thee so, even to thy sweet facebe not ashamed—hold 
up your head, Helen, among your companions, and my hands, 
as ne as I live, will dress for thee that guileless bosom, and 
tend the flowing of that glossy hair. I am your mother now, 
Helen, are you not willing to be my child?” The orphan 
could make no reply, for her little heart was full almost to 
breaking—and she could only kiss the hand that took her’s 
gently into it, and bathe it with happy and affectionate tears. 
They left the church-yard ; and before they reached the sweet 
cottage on the river’s side, Helen was gazing with delight on 
the queen butterflies, as they for a moment expanded their 
rich, brown mottled, and scarlet wings on the yellow lustre of 
the laburnums, and then glanced, careering away over the 
fruit-trees inte other gardens, or up into the sunshine of the 


n day. 

In Scnilend, there prevails, it is believed, a strong feeling 
of an indefinite kind towards those whose birth has been such 
as that of Helen Eyre. This feeling is different in dif- 
ferent minds; but, perhaps, in very few, such as seems re- 
eoncileable with a true Christian spirit. Scorn and aversion 
towards the i t, however modified, or restrained by bet- 
ter feelings, is not surely, in any circumstances, a temper of 
mind any where expressly recommended, or indirectly instill- 








delight. Life to them offered a succession of 
leasures ready made to their hands, and they bad but to 
Cine hearts capable of enjoyment. Little demand is made 
on such as those, so long as health continues, and their world- 
ly affairs are prosperous, to look ofien, or deeply, or steadily 
into their own souls, But with this orphan the case was very 
different. She was often left alone to commune with her 
own heart; and unless thoughts, and feelings, and fancies 
rose up there, she must have been desolate. Her friends 
were olien not living beings of the same age, and with the 
same pursuits as herself, for of them ske came at last to have 
but few, but they were still, calm, silent, pure, and holy 
thoughts that ed in trains before her, when the orphan 
was sitting in her solitude, with no one near to cheer her, or 
to disturb. When she read im the history of real life, or in 
the fictions of poetry, of eharacters whe acted their parts 
well, and walked in the light of nature beautiful and blest, or 
tried and triumphant in the fires of affliction, these she made 
the friends of her heart, and with these she would hold silent 
communion all the day long, No eyes seemed averted from 
her, no faces frowned, nor did any harsh voices rise up among 
the dead. All the good over whom the grave had closed 
were felt to be her friends; intothat purified world no unkind 
feelings coukl intrude; and the pat a felt no bar to inter- 
vene between her beating heart, and those who were the ob- 
jects of her profund and devout affection, From the slights, 
or the taunts, ar the coldness of living acquaintances, Helen 
Eyre could always turn tothese sacred intimacies and friend- 
ships, unbroken and unimpaired; she could bring a tender 
light from the world of memory to soften down the ruggedness 
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or the asperities of present existence; and thus while she 

was in one sense an orphan, almost alone in life, in another 

she was the child of a family, noble, rich, powerful, great, and 
‘ood 


. Of such a happy nature, and trained by the wisdom of her 
youthful innocence to such habits of emotion and thought, 
Helen Eyre felt—but not keenly—the gradual falling off and 
decay of almost all her school-frendships. Some of her 
companions left that part of the country altogether, and she 
heard of them no more—some went home in the neighbor- 
hood, and in a short time recognized her, when they chanced 
to meet, by a civil smile, question, curtesy, or shake of the 
hand, and no more—some seemed to forget her altogether, 
or to be afraid to remember her—and some treated her with 
a condescending, and patronizing, and ostentatious kindness, 
which she easily understood to be a mixture of fear, shame, 
and pride. Such things as these Helen generally felt to be 
trifles; nor did they permanently affect her peace. But 
sometimes, when her heart, like that of others, desired a 
homely, a human, and a lowly happiness, and was willing to 
unite itself in that happiness with one and allof its youthful 
friends, whoever they might be, poor Helen could not but feel 
the cruelty and injustice of such alienation, and perhaps may 
have wept unseen, to think that she was not allowed to share 
the affection even of the vulgar, the ignorant, and the mean. 
Many who at school, before they had leamed the lessons of 
the world, truly and conscientiously loved her, and were 
grateful to “ English Ellen” for the assistance she lent them 
in their various tasks, and for her sweet and obliging disposi- 
tion in all things, began now to keep down their natural emo- 
tions towards her, and to give way to the common sentiment. 
Tawdry misses, destitute of all accomplishments, and igno- 
rant of all knowledge needful or graceful to woman’s soul, 
were ashamed to be thought friends of Helen Eyre, and 
thought it necessary to explain, that she was only an acquaint- 
ance when they were at the Olivers’ Boarding-school, add- 
ing, that she was to be pitied, for that, although, like all per- 
sons in her situation, she was excessively proud, yet she was 
certainly very clever, and did not want heart. 

No doubt it would have been nothing ap A remarkable, 
had Helen Eyre, under such circumstances, become what 
such excellent judges esteemed her to be, irritable, unami- 
able, and proud, ‘T'his treatment might have soured her dis- 

ition, and armed her against an unjust and cruel world. 
Some struggles she may have had against such feelings, for 
she was not without her frailties and imperfections ; her 
cheek may have flushed, and her heart beat with indignation, 
when insulted by overweening civility or spiteful scorn. 
Though she felt pride to be a vice, so was meanness ; and, 
orphan as she was, and illegitimate too, conscious innocence 
and virtue, good-will to her fellow-creatures, and piety to her 
Creator, gave her rights and privileges which were entitled 
to respect, and which, without blame, she might vindicate, 
when slighted, insulted, or abused. ‘ Therefore, though hum- 
ble, she was not abased, and a mild pensive dignity over- 
spread all her d which abashed the mean, and won 
the commendation of all whose souls possessed a single 
spark of native nobility. Indeed, in her presence it was no 
easy matter to maintain or put into practice those unchris- 
tian principles which, when she was absent, burst forth in all 
their abject and slavish violence. 

Her guardian, protector, and mother, Mrs. Montgomery, 

was a woman who did not pretend to be altogether free from 
these prejudices or feelings—which she knew were too often 
carried to a wicked and sinful degree. But having had Helen 
put into her arms when an infant, out of the yet warm bosom 
of her dead mother, she had then felt but as a human being 
and a Christian towards a helpless child. Affection wo 
pace with Helen’s growth, ay virtues, and accomplish- 
ments ; and not the slightest shade of this feeling now over- 
cast her love. It had long been extinguished by the power 
of innocence and joy; and the —— of the —- of 
such prejudices in the minds of others, had now only the ef- 
fect of increasing her pride in her dear orphan, and of adding 
a holier tenderness to her protecting love. “Shall she be 
despised whom every morning and every mee I see on her 
knees before her God—she whom that God has created so 
good and so beautiful—and who would die for the sake of my 
old gray hairs?” There was no occasion to conceal one 
thought from Helen Eyre—she knew her situation now per- 
fectly and wisely—she acknowledged that her parents’ sins 
were a misfortune to her—she was willing to bear the burden 
of their errors—to suffer what must be suffered—and to en- 
joy meekly, humbly, and gratefully, what might be enjoyed. 
Were all the world to despise her—such was her gratitude 
and affection to her mother, that in that alone she could be 
satisfied—to live for her—to tend her declining age—and, if 
surviving her, to dedicate the holiest thoughts of her retired 
life to her memory. y 

But there was one whom Helen Eyre could call her friend, 
one as young, as innocent, almost as beautiful as herself, 
and that was Constance Beaumont. Constance was the 
daughter of an old, indeed a noble family, and her mother, ai- 
though justly proud of her rank in ss had not discoun- 
tenanced her childish friendship with Helen, who lived under 
the roof of one of her own most respected friends. Still, this 
was a friendship which she had wished in her heart might in- 
sensibly fade away as her daughter advanced in life ; for al- 
though her nature was above all miserable scorn towards a 
young creature so worthy of all love, yet she properly wished 
that the heart of her only daughter should be among her own 
kin, and that its deepest and tenderest sympathies should not 
be drawn away from the bosom of her own family. She had 
cheerfully allowed Constance to bring Helen to the Hirst 
during the vacations, and she could not but love the sweet 
orphan. She saw that her danghter could never learn any 
thing bad, or mean, or vulgar, from such a companion, but, 











on the contrary, could not fail to have every virtue expanded, 
and every accomplishment heightened, by communication 
with one to whom nature had been so lavish in her endow- 
ments, Mrs. Beaumont had too much good feeling, and too 
much good sense, to seek to break off such a friendship in 
their riper years ; but it could scarcely be called blameable if 
she wished and hoped in her heart, that its passionate warmth 
might be abated. She had another reason for desiring this, 
which she scarcely yet owned to her own heart—she had an 
only son, whose education in England was now completed, 
and who, she feared, might love Helen Eyre. The thought 
of such an alliance was unindurable—and Mrs. Beaumont 
believed, that, dearly as she loved her son, she would ra- 
— him in the grave, than married to an illegitimate or- 
an, 

That such was the state of this lady’s mind, Helen Eyre 
had too true a sense of her own condition not to know. "Of 
her thoughts respecting her son, indeed, she in her thought- 
less innocence could suspect nothing, nor had she ever seen 
him but once when he was a school-boy. But she knew that 
Mrs, Beaumont was proud—though not offensively so—of 
her own ancestry and of her dead husband’s. Indeed, her 
stately manners were slightly tinged with pride—and Helen 
had never left the spacious and rich rooms of the Hirst, and 
its gallery of old ancestral portraits, without a feeling, not of 
depression arising from her own insignificance, but of the wide 
distance at which she stood in rank from her best belov- 
ed friend and sister, the amiable and graceful Constance, 
Neither could she help feeling that Constance must feel this 
too; and every time she met or parted with her, there was 
now a faint sulaees at her heart, and something that seemed 
to forebode separation. 

But Constance Beaumont was too high-born to fear mak- 
ing a friend of one on whose birth there was a stain, even if 
she had not been too high-minded to suffer such a cause to 
interrupt their friendship. Strong and secure in her own high 
rank, and stronger and more secure still in her noble nature, 
no sooner did she discern the full extent of the general senti- 
ment entertained towards Helen Eyre on the score of her 
birth, than every warm, pure, disinterested, and passionate 
emotion of her soul rose up yearning towards her, and she 
vowed, that as Helen had been the delight and blessing of 
her childhood and early youth, so should her heart be bound 
to her all her life long, and own her at all times and in all 
places, with affection, gratitude, and pride. Accordingly, she 
never was in the town where Helen resided without visiting 
her—she kept up a constant and affectionate correspondence 
with her—she insisted on seeing her frequently at the Hirst 
—and often, often, with all the eager joyfulness of lovers, did 
these two beautiful and happy young creatures meet, almost 
by stealth, in the woods and groves, and among the gentle 
sloping hills, to enjoy a solitary hour of impassioned friend- 
ship. Constance would not have disobeyed her mother in 
any positive injunction ; of these sisterly assignations she was 
conscious that her mother would not have approved ; but were 
the best and sweetest of all natural feelings to give way to a 
faint ideration of a doubtful duty? Could such disobe- 
dience be called wrong? And if it were so, might not the 
fault be repeated over and over again without remorse or self- 
upbraiding? So Constance felt, and so she acted—nor in 
thus being a dutiful friend, is there any reason to believe that 
she was an undutiful daughter. 

Thus was opening upon her the sweet and dewy prime of 
the orphan’s life, when an annual meeting took place of all 
the first families in the county, and indeed of people of all 
ranks and conditions, on a large meadow by the river side, 
near the town, to witness the skill of the «t Ancient Band of 
Border Bowmen.” The sunny day flowed on in joyful and 
exhilarating pastimes, and in the evening there was a splen- 
did enseuiily. Mrs. Montgomery was there, and Helen Eyre 
by her side. All the youth, beauty, and grace of the south 
of Scotland were present together, and although Helen Eyre 
was certainly one of the loveliest of the lovely, it could not 
be said that she attracted universal attention, There were 
many circles formed round many attractive centres—none 
shone exactly like the moon among the lesser stars—but of 
these stars themselves some were brighter than others, or dif- 
fused a mellower lustre. Helen Eyre knew her own situa- 
tion—neither proud nor ashamed ; her dress was simpler than 
that of many others, but such as it became a lady to wear on 
such an occasion—a few pearls were round her soft auburn 
hair—and no eye looked upon her once, sitting half retired in 
her modest loveliness, without looking again and again—no 
heart, perhaps, but felt, after ranging over all the splendid 
galaxy, that there was one who had only to come forward, 
and seek, in order to gain the prize of grace, elegance, and 
beauty. The music—the dancing—the stir—the waving of 
ser ve sparkling of gems—smiling countenances, and 

appy voices—all touched the orphan to the very heart—that 
heart kindled with the joy of youth, and scarcely ever had 
Helen Eyre felt so happy and so embued with the bliss of life. 
All thoughts were banished but those of exhilaration and 
gladness—she surrendered up her spirit to the gayety, the 
mirth, and the glee that were sparkling, and whispering, and 
moving all around her—and she felt that a ball was indeed one 
of the most delightful things in this world. 

Mrs. Montgomery had her pride, too, in her orphan, as 
well as any mother in her child ; and she took care that Helen 
Eyre should either have respectable friends—or none. This 
was the first public meeting at which Helen had been pre- 
sent ; and when she saw every one dancing around her, her 
light heart longed to join the groupe. She looked with spark- 
ling and delighted eyes on her sweet Constance, distinguished 
wherever she moved along ; and at length that beautiful girl 
came up to her, and whispered in her ear, that her brother, 
who had arrived from England too late for. the archery, de- 
sired to be made acquainted with one of whom he had heard 








ey 


so much—Helen Eyre. Helen looked to Mrs. Montgomery, 
and rising up, blushing, but unembarrassed, joined the dance 
with Henry Beaumont. As they took their place in the 
old country-dance, (not very far from the to ») there wag 
much tossing of heads—pursing of mouths—bridling up of 
elegant and inelegant figures—loud whispering—considerable 
tittering—and some little downright rudeness. But beaut 
will have its triumph; and Helen Eyre stood unruffled in that 
small storm. Henry Beaumont, too, was a young man of 
birth and great estates—by far the most elegant and accome 
plished person in the room, and an officer in the Guards ; and 
it was soon understood by the male part of the scorners, that 
it might not be quite prudent to express scorn or slight towards 
any body who stood opposite him in the dance. There wag 
a haughtiness in his eye somewhat distressing to upstart 
ple, and he carried himself in a way not very describable, but 
_— intelligible to the and most vulgar capacity, — 
e was likewise upwards of six feet high—and when it was 
his turn to lead off with Helen Eyre, there was a most polite 
attention shown to all their movements. It is no great merit, 
surely, to dance well; but now it seemed as it were—for 
every eye was turned upon that graceful pair, and even the 
most senselessly and basely proud felt that it was a pity that 
Helen Eyre had been so born, for that she excelled in every 
thing she tried, and was, indeed, most truly beautiful. Helen 
felt, and she enjoyed her —e Toherself she attributed 
little of the politeness shown by young Beaumont; but her 
heart overflowed with gratitude towards Constance; and 
when she again took her seat beside Mrs. Montgomery, 
scarcely could she refrain from tears, so touched was she 
the noble kindness of her friend. The evening passed away 
delightfully—Helen did not dance again—but she was fre. 
quently spoken to by young Beaumont, and whether her ha 
piness gave a color to every thing around her, or it was re 
80, she thought that all her acquaintances looked less coldly 
and distinctly upon her, and that little or no distinction seem- 
ed now to exist between herself and the other young and hap. 
py creatures iaughing and talking on every side. She even 
dreamed of this meeting in her sleep; and in that dream it 
was not ee that she should see every body except young 
Henry Beaumont. 
enry B t never led his feelings ; and next 
day he declared to his mother, that all Scotland did not hold 
such another delightful creature as Helen Eyre! The old 
lady heard these words with great gravity and solemnity, and 
said that she hoped her son ‘anil remember his birth, and 
not fall in love with such a person as poor Helen Eyre, how- 
ever good and beautiful. “ Fall in love, mother—who talks of 
falling in love? I have not fallen in love—not I—but this 
much is certain, that I must inquire of all my partners how 
they are this morning ;’—and with that he flung out of the 
room, mounted his horse, and galloping across the country, 
as if at a steeple chase, he soon found himself walking ina 
retty little garden on Tweedside, with the good, worthy, old 
rs. Montgomery and her fair Helen. He called upon none 
of his other partners that day at least, and his subsequent as- 
severations that he had not fallen in love, became less and 
less vehement. The truth is, that he had fallen in love—that 
he was desperately enamoured—and being a young man of ar- 
dent feelings and headstrong will, he swore an oath within his 
soul, on parting from Helen that forenoon, that, if he could 
gain her love, he would make her his wife! _ P : 
Henry Beaumont was not without pride—indeed it was his 
besetting sin, But his heart was full of tenderness, and the 
situation of Helen Eyre was such as to bring all that tender- 
ness up from its deepest spring. He was proud of his ances~ 
try—perhaps of his own accumplishments—of his fine person 
-_ ad the power of his manners. He had been distinguished 
at a great public school, and afterwards at an English Uni- 
versity, for the brilliancy of his talents. He no sooner joined 
the Guards, than he took his place, at once, among the most 
polished and elegant society in the world. He had met uni- 
versal admiration ; and all these things together, although he 
well knew they possessed little intrinsic or permanent value, 
could not but influence his temper and disposition, before the 
gradually acquired wisdom of riper years had mellowed the 
impetuosity of youth, and extended its range of feeling and 
of thought. He was, therefore, considered by many, @ 
haughty and arrogant young man, and not altogether unjust- 
ly; but the native generosity of his heart was continually 
showing itself, and although mere acquaintances or strangers 
might be repelled by his demeanor, no man could be more es- 
teemed or beloved . his friends. Now a new chord was 
touched in his heart. This sweet simplicity of Helen Eyre, 
combined, as it was, with perfect elegance and gracefulness, 
took his eye at the first glance, and although it could not be 
said to have gained, yet it certainly at once touched, his af- 
fections. As the innocence of her heart and the intelligence 
of her mind indicated themselves unconsciously in every art- 
less, yet well-chosen word, love and admiration of a better 
kind stole into his breast ; and her exceeding loveliness and 
beauty gave the warmth of passion to an attachment which 
was of rapid growth, and, after a few interviews, was blended 
vitally with his very heart’s blood. The tone of her voice 
now thrilled through every fibre of his frame—her image, dur- 
ing absence, haunted him, either sad or smiling, alike iresis- 
tible and subduing—and seeing no real obstacle in the way 
of his happiness, he thought, in his solitary rambles throngh the 
woods and over the hills, (for now he who had hitherto lived 
constantly in the stir of life, loved to be alone), that Pro “sd 
had kindly sent this angelic being to bless him as long as 
lived on earth. He thought of her—now in her virgin beauty 
—now as his bride—now as his wife—now as the mother 
his children—and his heart was sick, his very soul was faint 
in the fever of tumultuous passion, till calmed and + 
lemn thoughts of eternal union between himself and Helen 
here and in heaven. 
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The love which Helen Eyre felt towards him was of a very 
different kind, It was utterly hopeless, and therefore it was 
utterly indulged. She knew that she could never be his wife 
—that he would never a to marry her—that Constance 
even would not like to see her brother forming a connexion 
below his own rank—and that his mother would rather see 
her poisoned or drowned, at least dead and buried, than the 
wife of her Henry. All these convictions gave her little or 
no distress, for they were not brought upon her unexpectedly, 
to damp a heart that had been warmed by other thoughts— 
they formed the habitual yg of that humble heart, and 
they and thoughts like them had been instilled into her bo- 
som by her good and wise guardian, who knew that to save 
her from mel ly, it was 'y to show her the truth 
of life, and to remove all delusions. Helen Eyre, therefore, 
allowed her soul to rejoice within her, in the agitation of a 
new and heavenly happiness, whenever Henry Beaumont ap- 

ed with his smiling countenance, that brightened up the 
room, or the field, or the garden, with an effulgence of bliss 
She knew her own i e—her own resignati and she 
knew that if Mrs. Montgomery, who was now very old, 
were to die, most solitary would be her own lot. Therefore, 
she spoke, smiled, and walked with Henry Beaumont, as 
with oe only being on earth whom, in the sacred silence of 
her soul, she wall, tll her dying hour, perfectly love. He 
could not penetrate into her thoughts—he could not look, 
with those bold, bright, beautiful eyes, into the covert of her 
inner spirit, where they all lay couched night and day for 
ever—he would place his love on some one of whom he had 
no cause to be ashamed, and who would be welcomed to the 
hall of his fathers—he would then <— bestow a passing 
smile, or word, upon the orphan—but she, the orphan her- 
self, would cherish him in blameless and indulged passion in 
her bosom—and call down the blessing of God, morning and 
evening, and many a time besides, on the heads of himself, 
his wife, whoever she might be. and the children that might 
rise up, like flowers, around their feet. A love so hopeless 
—so pure—so unselfish—and so unknown, it surely could be 
no sin for her to cherish, who had no relations of her own, 
and few friends indeed,—friends doomed, no doubt, to be few- 
er still, year after year, till at last she might have none to 
comfort her but her sweet Constance, whom other affections 
might also keep too often away, and the image of that bro- 
ther—an image which, engraven on her heart, could only 
cease to be, when that heart was broken, or had wasted and 
withered away into the dust. 

Helen was walking one evening by the river side, and had 
descended into a small green glade on a wooded bank, from 
which there was a cheerful and splendid prospect of the town 
and the rich country round, when Henry Beaumont was at 
her side, and taking her hand into his, pressed it to his heart, 
and then led her to a stone seat beside a little spring that 
bubbled up through the roots of the trees, and danced its 
short silvery course down into the Tweed. Poor Helen’s 
breath came quickly when he pressed her to his bosom, and 
with a few burning kisses and breathing words, declared his 
love and passion, and that she must become his wife. A pang 
of joy went through her heart, and she could just faintly ut- 
ter, “ Your wife!” “ Yes—my wife—say that it will be so 
and may God forget me if I am not kind to you—my best 
and most beautiful Hielen—all the days of my life!” “Oh! 
Sir—you could be unkind to no one—but think—oh think— 
who I am—unfit and unworthy to be the wife of Henry Beau- 
mont !” He had an eloquent tongue—an eloquent eye ;— 
and there was eloquence in the throbbing and beating of the 
heart that swelled his manly breast. He held Helen in his 
arms, as if she had been a frightened and palpitating dove— 
and she wished not to be released from that dear embrace. 
She, the poor despised and slighted orphan, heard herself 
blessed by him who was the pride and flower of Scotland’s 
youth ; his gentle, and tender, and respectful kisses stirred 
up all the holy thoughts that she had hidden in her heart, that 
they might lie there unseen forever—ahd in that trance of 
bliss, they all overflowed—and a few words of confessed af- 
fection escaped her lips. ‘“ Yes--I love you beyond life and 
hey soul—but never, never, Sir, may I be your wife. 
Think who you are—and then who am I—and a voice will 
tell you that we can never be united.” ‘With these words 
she broke from his arms, and knelt down, nor was it in his 
power, so confounded was he, for a few minutes to hft her 
up. ‘ But though 1 know you can never marry me, remem- 
ber—oh! never, never cease to remember, that I fell down 
on my knees before you—and vowed before that God who 
has hitherto preserved me in innocence and peace, to devote 
myself henceforth to your love. Enough will it be for me to 
cherish your image for ever in my heart—to weep with joy 
when I hear og are happy—-never to repine, nor envy her 
| a poor who may one day lie in your bosom—but ‘since 

sent me into the world an orphan unhappily born, let me 
strive to subdue my soul to an orphan’s fate, and submit 
quietly and piously to the solitary years that may be awaiting 
me, when my mother’s gray hairs are covered with darkness. 
Now, Sir—now, my beloved Henry Beaumont, let us either 
part, or walk away in silence, from this spot, which to 
me will be for ever a hallowed place—for of love and mar- 
riage never more must our speech be—they are not for 
us. 











Helen separated from her lover within a mile of her home 
—and had, on her arrival there, sufficiently recovered her self- 
command to be able to appear composed before Mrs. Mont- 
gomery ; but she had never concealed from her dear mother 
any incident that affected her happiness, and she knew that 
it was now her duty to make a full disclosure of what had 
She did so—and had the satisfaction to find that 

r conduct brought tears of joy into her mother’s eyes. 
The good old lady assured her that God would reward her 
for the high-principled sacrifice she had made—and on retir- 





ing to her bed-room at night, she blessed her orphan with 
more than wonted fervor and solemnity. 

No sleep was there this night for Helen Eyre. She had 
made a great sacrifice—and nature now rose up against it. 
Why should she not become the wife of Henry Beaumont, if 
he loved her, as he said, better than all the world? Ought 
- _ to be a bar between her and a whole life of bliss? 

ould she be violating any duty—doing injury or wrong to 
to any living came valing herself ay A wedlock to 
the man she so tenderly loved, and whom, she knew, she 
could make happy? Were all the deepest—holiest—most 
awful affections of the soul to be denied to him and to her, 
merely because their union might offend a prejudice, or at 
best a feeling that surely never could be vital, nor set in just 
opposition to all that the human soul felt to be sanctified in 
its existence? What if his mother were to be offended— 

— she not be soothed and reconciled by constant esteem 

humble respect, and be brought at last to look without re- 
proachful eyes on the orphan who made her son happy ? But 
then this prejudice against her she knew to be with many “a 
second nature ;” and that it could not be rooted out without 
shaking perhaps many other feelings, which, although not ne- 
cessarily connected with it, had been so intertwined with it 
during the progress of life, that they too might suffer ; so that 
to overcome this sentiment against her, a radical change or 
revolution never to be hoped foe must take place in the mind 
of Mrs. Beaumont. She saw, too, that Mrs. Montgomery 
felt as she felt—and had approved of her conduct solely be- 
eause she knew that Henry’s high-born and haughty mother 
would never acknowledge-her as his bride. So Helen rose 
with the light—and as the bright, cheerful, singing morn ad- 
vanced, her heart was insensibly restored to its former sere- 
nity--and the orphan was once more happy and contented 
with her lot. 

Then, too, she thought what a heartless sin it would be, 
even if her marriage with Henry Beaumont could take place, 
to leave her old mother, who was now so weak and frail. 
She had been taken, when a baby only a few days old, under 
the protection of that saint—and would she fly off on the 
wings of a selfish and ungrateful love, and, forgetting those 
tottering steps and dim eyes, sink into the bosom of one 
whom she had known for a few weeks only, and to whom she 
owed nothing but a few impassioned words and vows? Such 
thoughts came across her heart. But she was no weak en- 
thusiast even in virtue. And her own pure heart told her, 
that though it would never have allowed her to leave her mo- 
ther, who was much broken down, and too plainly sinking in- 
to the grave, yet that she might, without any violation or for- 
getfulness of oe filial duties, have given Henry Beaumont a 
pledge to become his wife, when £: event she feared and 
shuddered indeed to name, but which every one knew was 
near, had taken place. All these were bewildering thoughts 
—-and when poor Helen went into her mother’s room, which 
she did every morning at a stated hour, her heart was labor- 
ing under a heavy load of emotion, 

elen drew the curtains, and was about to kneel down at 
the bedside, and bless her aged benefactress in prayer. But 
it seemed that she had not yet awoke ; and, stooping down, 
the orphan affectionately whispered a few words into her ear, 
that she might gently dispel the slumber. But that was a 
sleep which neither low whisper nor loud thunder-crash might 
disturb. Helen knew that her mother was dead! And, for 
the first time in her life, for her heart was the mistress, and 
not the slave of its passions, she fainted at the side of the mo~ 
tionless body, with her arms laid softly on its breast, 

Before the sun had reached its meridian, the death of Mrs. 
Montgomery was known for many miles round the town 
where she had led more than twenty years of a benign and 
charitable life. The melancholy tidings soon reached the 
Hirst, and Constance Beaumont flew to comfort her dearest 
friend. Nor did her mother, who yet knew nothing of Hen- 
ry’s avowal of his love to Helen, think of preventing Con- 
stance from carrying comfort to the bereaved orphan, Hers 
was a proud but a warm heart; and having truly loved Mrs. 
Montgomery, it was in tears that she. saw Constance de- 
part to cheer the poor creature who was now aitting by the 
corpse of her whom she had loved and respected from child- 
hood, and whom she was, ere long, to follow to the grave. 
That thought of their ages being the same, was at once ten- 
der and solemn; and something of the sanctity of that pure 
unmingled affection with which she regarded the memory of 
Mrs. Montgomery, could not but attach to Helen Eyre, who 
had so long tended her declining age, and repaid, by the 
most beautiful ccnstancy of filial ) Bo the cares which had 
been lavished, in the warmth of nature and the charity of 
Christian faith, upon her orphan head. 

Helen knew that Constance would, immediately on hear- 
ing of Mrs. Montgomery’s death, write her a letter of tender 
condolence ; but she was not prepared for such excessive 
kindness, when that most amiable girl opened her bed-room 
door with her own hand, and with soft steps and streaming 
eyes, went up to her and kissed her cheek. The orphan felt 
in that embrace, that she was not yet solitary in the world. 
There was nothing to break this friendship, although much 
to crush that other love, and she was glad, even in her sorrow, 
to know, through all the changes and chances of this life, she 
would still hold a place in the heart of Constance Beaumont. 
The dead stillness of the house was supportable, now that 
the arm of her sister was round her neck—and they soon 
went hand in hand together, and gazed on the beautifully se- 
rene countenance of her whose spirit was in heaven. Of the 
two Constance most loudly wept, for her tears fell more for 
the living than the dead. Who, in all the world could be 
more solitary than the orphan Helen Eyre? Yet her brow 
—eyes—cheeks and lips were all calm—there was no agita- 





tion—nothing like despair in her quiet motions—and the light 
of God's mercy shone radiantly upoa her as she knelt down 





to a prayer of thanksgiving in that desolate house. Never 
before had the full perfection of her character been made 
manifest. Now it was tried, and met the sudden and severe 
demand. Her voice faltered not, nor did her heart quake. 
She was alone on the earth—but God was in heaven—and 
with that sublime thought Helen Eyre was now stronger in 
her utter destitution, than if without it she had been entrench- 
ed in the midst of an host of mortal friends. The spirit of 
her piety kindled that too of her beloved Constance—and 
they sat together in the silent house, or in twilight walked out 
among the secret trees, perfectly composed and happy, till 
the day of the funeral. 

That day was one of sore trial—and Helen needed the 
support of her friend. Often, often—on every day since her 
death, had she stolen into the room where her mother lay, 
and sat by the bedside as motionless as the figure that la: 
there ; but the hour was come when these visits were aoe | 
and the phantom was to be borne off into the chambers of 
decay. In the silence of her darkened bed-room, with Con- 
stance sitting at her couch, the orphan heard the frequent feet 
of the company assembling at the funeral. The friends were 
silent, Atlast the funeral was heard to be departing from the 
house. At that moment Helen rose, and leaking tiveugh an 

ning of the darkened window, she saw the bier in motion— 
slowly borne away up the avenue, below the shadow of the 
trees. A tall figure was at the right side of the coffin—one 
of the mourners. It was Henry Beaumont; his head was 
bowed down, and his face sedate in a manly sorrow. “See 
how my brother weeps!” said Constance: and Helen did 
not fear then tocall down the blessing of God upon his head, 
and then turning to Constance, she said, “ Happy, happy art 
thou to have such a brother!” And as they were kissing 
each other, the funeral disappeared. 

Two days after the funeral Mrs. Beaumont came for her 
daughter. She behaved with the greatest tenderness and 
sympathy to Helen Eyre, and had not sat long in company 
with the orphan till her soul was even awed by the sanctity 
of her resignation. The flowers that the old lady had so 
carefully attended did not miss her hands; the room bore no 
marks of the distraction or forgetfulness of passionate grief ; 
Helen’s dress was simple and graceful as ever ; and except 
that her face was somewhat wan, and her voice ‘occasionally 
tremulous, there were no other outward symptoms of sorrow. 
If the orphan had thought of the future, it was plain that she 
felt that vista to termmate in the mystery of a darkness spread 
out in mercy from the hollow of God’s awful hand, and that 
she was not about to terrify herself with phantoms of her own 
creation. If sorrow, sickness, or desertion by friends, were 
to be her lot, she would lay her hands upon the bible, and en- 
dure the decree. But from the mildness of her expressive 
countenance, it seemed that her heart was confined chiefly to 
dreams of the happy past. She had no sins—and not many 
frailties with which to reproach herself—for these her contri- 
tion needed not to be bitter—no harsh or hasty words—no 
unamuable or unfilial looks bad ever passed from her towards 
her benefactress—and as the humblest are periitted to en- 
joy the delight of conscious piety, and of a sincere wish to do 
well, so was Helen Eyre now happy in the remembrance of 
all her affection to her mother, and of every little daily and 
hourly act performed, not from duty, but in love. 

Mrs. Montgomery had bequeathed to the orphan the plea- 
sant dwelling in which she had passed all her days: and 
Helen desired no other place of retirement, till she should be 
called to the last final and profound repose.—The sacred in- 
fluence of death had quite suppressed—not extinguished her 
pure passion for Henry Beaumont ; and, without agitation, 
she sat now in the presence of his stately mother, nor feared 
ever to deserve her frowns. She had seen Henry walking 
and weeping, mourning by the side of that ¢ the 
remembrance was now sad and delightful to her soul, nor, if 
he could be happy without her, did she wish ever to behold 
him more. A lonely life needed not to be a melancholy one 
—she had stores for thought, too, confirmed by nature, and 
strengthened by cont d i And she feared not, 
when the years of her youth had glided away in the seclusion 
of those peaceful shades, that age would bring its own hap- 
piness and its own wisdom, nor was there any reason to fear 
even the coming on of fecbler footsteps and of gray hairs. 

Henry Beaumont’s impassioned vows never could be re- 
alized—but that place where she had heard them might be 
visited often and often—and hers, she knew, was not a weak 
and repining heart, that would die of hopeless and unfortunate 
love. 

While they were sitting together calmly and kindly, and 
the time was just at hand when Constance was about to give 
her friend a farewell kiss, she saw her brother coming down 
the avenue, and could not but feel agitated at his approach. 
For although Helen had said ovine to her of the avowal of 
his sentiments, he had himself told his sister of all that had 
happened, and sworn her for the present to secrecy. He 
entered the room—not with the same fervent air and expres- 
sion as when they last met, but with a tenderness that was 
far more irresistible to poor Helen’s soul. A visit to an or- 
phan who had just buried her best—not her only friend— 
was not to be a visit of avowed love, but of sympathy and 
condolence ; and Henry looked upon her with such profound 
pity, and such consoling gentleness of eye and voice, that his 
mother saw and felt Helen _ was dearer to him than life. 
That sudden conviction gave her a pang, anid her countenance 
fell and was oereedn isa es affliction 4 a — 
heart to have her fond, and proud, aspiring hopes of an 
only son crushed—and nothing substituted in their stead, but 
what she conceives dishonor and degradation. But she knew 
the depth of her son’s affection for Helen Eyre from his anx- 
iety to restrain and conceal it—and being well aware of his 
determined ch ter, ived that there was no 
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chance of averting from her house the stain of such a marri- 
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e, except it were to be found in the quiet and humble soul 
ofthe orphan, who might be dissuaded from entering into a 
family to which an alliance with her would be considered a 
disgrace. Mrs. Beaumont’s agitation at last became mani- 
fest—and as frequently feelings are brought to a crisis of a 
sudden, and by some unexpected movement or sally of tem- 
per, so was it now—for Henry discerned what was passin 
in his mother’s mind—and from an uncontrollable impulse, 
avowed his love for Helen Eyre, and his resolution to make 
her his wife. ‘She has confessed that she loves me—and 
no power on earth has a right to keep us asunder-——Mother 
~ad grieve to offend or distress you—but you must receive 
Helen Eyre as your daughter.” 

At any other time, this bold avowal would have sent as 
much anger as grief into the proud spirit of Mrs. Beaumont. 
But she had loved her dead friend with exceeding affection— 
her voice seemed yet to whisper along the walls—they were 
all setting together in deep mourning for her loss—and the 
meek face of the guileless orphan was enough to quiet all an- 
gry emotion, and to inspire something of the same calm spirit 
with which it was so serenely suffused. Helen sat almost 
unmoved, nor did she utter a word. But Henry’s mood soon 
changed, and he knelt down at his mother’s feet, along with 
the affectionate Constance. Each took hold of one of her 
hands, kissed it, and bathed it in tears. ‘O mother! with- 
hold not your blessings from sweet Helen Eyre,” said Con- 
stance with adewy voice of —— You know she 
will be the blessing of Henry’s life here, and prepare his soul 
for heaven, You know that she will be as loving and dutiful 
a daughter, even as myself—you know how your friend loved 
her, and blessed her name to you, and wept for the sake of 
all her goodness. O mother! fear not that this marriage 
wants only your Sanction to make it a happy marriage in- 
deed!” The lady’s heart was melted within her, and she said, 
“ Helen Eyre, thou art an orphan no more—come and kneel 
down between my children.”—Helen did so with many sobs 
of overwhelming happiness, and bowed down her head almost 
to the floor, The mother of her lover laid her hand upon 
that head, and blessed her in God’s holy name ; and then all 
three rising from their knees, Henry Beaumont pressed He- 
len Eyre to his bosom, and kissed away the tears then and 
for ever. 





END OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE, 








THE ADVENTURES OF 
GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. 


— 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
LE SAGE, 


BY T. SMOLLET, M.D. 


MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR, 


Ir is rather singular that the French should have been so 
silent on the life and conduct of their first Novelist. They 
have nothing in their language comparaple to Get Bias: 
but the memory of the author has been consigned to,a very 
few scanty notices ; and, at this distance from the period of 
his death, little more can be recovered of one of the most 
humorous, and, at the same time, most easy, natural, and un- 
affected writers. 

Avan Rene Le Sace was born, according to one of his 
biographers, in 1677, at Ruys, in Brittany ; or, according to 
another, in 1668, at Vannes. At the age of twenty-five he 
came to Paris, with a view to study philosophy. His talents, 
although they did not display themselves very early, proved 
to be equally brilliant and solid. He made himself first 
known by a paraphrastic translation of the Letters of Aris- 
tenetus, which he published in two small volumes, He then 
travelled through Spain, and applied to the study of the Spa- 
nish language, customs, and writers, from whom he adopted 
plots and f fables, and transfused them into his native tongue 
with great facility and success. His works of this kind are, 
Guzman de Alfarache ; the Bachelor of Salamanca; Gil 
Blas ; New Adventures of Don Quixote, originally written 
by Avellaneda; the Devil on Two Sticks; and some others 
of less note. Of the Devil on Two Sticks, we are told that 
the first edition had amazing success, and the second sold 
with still greater rapidity. Two noblemen coming to the 
bookseller’s, found only one single copy remaining, which 
each was for purchasing ; and the dispute grew so warm, 
that they were going to decide it by the sword, had not the 
bookseller interposed. 

He was also distinguished for some dramatic pieces, of 
which Crispin, and Turcaret, both comedies, were the most 
successful, and allowed to fall very little short of the genius 
of Moliere. Turcaret, which was first played in 1709, has 
been praised by the French critics, as comprehending a dia- 

e just and natural, characters drawn with peculiar fide- 
lity, and a well-conducted plot. He composed also many 
pieces for the comic opera, which, if samewhat deficient in 
invention, were in general sprighty, and enriched with bor- 
rowed fancies very happily adapted to the genius of the 
French theatre. 

When a favorite with the town, he appears to have pre- 
sumed a little on that circumstance. It was his custom to 
read his plays in certain fashionable circles, before they were 
publicly represented. On one of those occasions, when en- 
gaged to read a piece at the duchess de Bouillon’s, an unex- 
pected affair detained him until a considerable time after the 
appointed hour. The duchess, on her entrance, began to 
reproach him, but with pleasantry, for his having made the 


company lose two hours in waiting forhim. “ If I have 
made them lose them,” said Le Sage, “ nothing can be more 
easy than to recover them. I will not read my play ;” and 
immediately took his leave: nor could any invitation induce 
him to visit the duchess a second time. 

He had several children, the eldest of whom was long a 
distinguished actor on the French stage, under the name of 
Montmenil ; and, amidst all the temptations of a theatrical 
life, was a man of irreproachable character. He died sud- 
—_ while partaking of the pleasures of the chase, Sept. 8, 
1743. 


His death was a loss to the public, and particularly to his 
father, who was now grown old, and had been poorly reward- 
ed by the age which he contributed so often to entertain. 
He was likewise at this time very deaf, and obliged to have 
recourse to an ear-trumpet, which he used in a manner that 
bespoke the old humorist. [t was his practice to take it out 
of his pocket when he had reason to think that his company 
was composed of men of genius; but he very gravely repiac- 
ed it, when he found that they were of an inferior stamp. 
This infirmity, however, depriving him of the most rational 
pleasures of society, he left Paris for Boulogne-sur-mer, in 
the cathedral of which one of his sons held a canonry ; and 
Ithough of an ad d age, Le Sage left the metropolis of 
taste, literature, and gaiety, with considerab.e regret. He 
did not enjoy his retirement long, being cut off by a severe 
illness, Nov, 17, 1747, in his eightieth year. He was m- 
terred at Boulogne, with the following epitaph : 








Sous ce tombeau git Le Sage, abattu 
Par le ciseau de la Parque importune : 
S’il ne fut pas ami de la Fortune, 

Il fut toujours ami de la Vertu. 


His character is said to have been truly amiable, and his 
conduct strictly moral and correct, free from ambition, and 
one who courted fortune no farther than was necessary to en- 
joy the pleasures and quiet of a literary life. 

Of all his works, that now presented to the reader is bv far 
the most popular, and Guoeevetiy ranks very high among the 

roductions of historical fancy. It has been, we believe, transe 
ated into every European language, and received in all na- 
tions as a faithful portrait of human nature. Few books have 
been so frequently quoted, as affording happy illustrations of 
general manners, and of the common caprices and infirmities 
incident to man. “Le Sage,” says Dr. Moore, “ proves 
himself to have been intimately acquainted with human na~ 
ture.” And as the moral tendency of the character of Gil 
Blas has been sometimes questioned, the same author very 
La tp remarks, that he never int d that character as a 
model of imitation. His object seems to have been to exhibit 
men as they are, not as they ought to be. For this purpose 
he chooses a youth of no extraordinary talents, and without 
steady principles, open to be duped by knavery, and pervert- 
ed by example. He sends him like a spaniel, through the open 
fields, the coverts, the giddy heights, and latent tracts of life, 
to raise the game at which he wishes to shoot ; and few mo- 
ral huntsmen ever afforded more entertaining sport. 

The popularity of this novel, which equals that of almost 
any of our own most favorite productions, may afford a les- 
son to the writers of fiction, who are ambitious that their 
works should live. Had Le Sage drawn those extravagant 
and distorted characters which are so common in the novels 
published within the last twenty years, he could not have ex- 
ey that they would outlive the novelty of a first perusal ; 

ut depicting nature, and nature only, as he found her in men 
of all ranks and stations, he knew that what would please 
now would please for ever, and that he was speaking a lan- 
puage that would be understood in every spot of the globe. 

he artifices of refined and highly polished society may have 
introduced variations and disguises which give an air of no- 
velty to the actions of men ; but original manners and caprices, 
such as Le Sage has described, will perhaps at all times be 
acknowledged to be just, natural, and faithful, whether we 
apply the test of self-examination, or have recourse to the 
more easy practice of remarking the conduct of those with 
whom we associate, 





GIL BLAS TO THE READER, 


GexT-e reader, before thou hearest the history of my life, 
give me leave to entertain thee with a short story : 

Two scholars, on their way from Pennafiel to Salamanca, 
being thirsty and fatigued, sat down by a spring they met with 
on the road, There, while they rested themselves, after hav- 
ing quenched their thirst, they perceived, by accident, upon 
a stone that was even with the surface of the earth, some let- 
ters, already half effaced by time, and the feet of flocks that 
came to water at the fountain: having washed it, they read 
these words in the Castilian tongue :—Aqui est a encerranda 
el alma del Licenciado Pedro Garcias. “ Here is interred 
the soul of the Licentiate Peter Garcias.” The younger of 
the two.students being a pert coxcomb, no sooner read this 
inscription, than he cried with a loud laugh, “ A good joke 
i'faith! Here ia interred the soul—a soul interred!—Who 
the sang bps be ee author of such a wise epitaph ?” - 
saying, he got went away ; while his companion, who 
wes blessed witha greater cbere: of penetration, faid to him- 
self, “There is certainly some mystery in this affair: I’ll 
stay in order to variddle it.” Accordingly, his comrade was 
no sooner out of sight, than he began to dig with his knife all 
around the stone; and succeeded so well, that he got it up, 
and found beneath it a leathern purse, containing a hundred 


situation, and walked home to Sulamanca with the soul of 
the licentiate. 

Of what complexion soever thou mayest be, friendly read. 
er, thou wilt certainly resemble one of those two scholars; 
for if thou perusest my adventures, without perceiving the 
moral instructions they contain, thou wilt reap no harvest 
from thy labor : but if thou readest with attention, thou wilt 
find in them, according to the precept of Horace, profit mine 
gled with pleasure, 





ROOK I, 
CHAPTER I. 
Of the birth and education of Gil Blas. 

My father, Blas of Santillane, after having carried arms 
many years for the service of the Spanish monarchy, retired 
to the town in which he was born, where he chose a wife 
among the second-rate citizens, who, though she was no 
chicken, brought me into the world ten months after her mare 
riage. They afterwards removed to Oviedo, where my mo- 
ther became a waiting-woman, and my father squire* toa 
lady: and as they had nothing but their wages to Lond up- 
on, I should nave run the hazard of being very poorly edue 
cated, had it not been my good fortune to have a canon for 
my uncle, whose name was Gil Peres: he was my mother’s 
eldest brother, as well as my god-father, a little man, three 
feet and a half high, excessive fat, with his head sunk between 
his shoulders; otherwise an honest priest, whose chief care 
was to live well; that is, to make cheer; and his living, 
which was no lean one, furnished him with the means. 

He carried me home to his house while an infant, taking 
charge of my education; and I appeared so sprightly, that 
he resolved to cultivate my genius, With this view he bought 
for me a horn-book, and undertook (himself) to learn me to 
read; a task no less useful to him than to me: for, in teach- 
ing me my letters, he had recourse to his reading, which he 
had always neglected too much: and, by dint of application, 
enabled himself to read his breviary without hesitation; a 
qualification he had never been possessed of before. He had 
all the inclination in the world to instruct me in the Latin 
tongue also, because it would have been so much money saved 
to him: but, alas, poor Gil Peres! he had never in his life 
understood the rud of that | ge, and was, perhaps, 
(but this T do not vouch for a certainty) the most illiterate ca-. 
non of the whole chapter. I have been told, indeed, that he 
had not obtained his benefice by his erudition; but owed it 
entirely to the gratitude of some pious nuns, for whom he had 
acted the part of a zealous commissioner, and by whose in- 
fluence the order of priesthood had been conferred upon him 
without examination, 

He was therefore obliged to subject me to the birch of a 
school-master, and accordingly sent.me to the house of doetor 
Godinez, who was reckoned the mest expert flogger in Ovie- 
do. I improved so well under his instructions, that in five or 
six years I understood a little Greek, was a pretty good Latin 
scholar ; and applying myself also to logic, began to argue 
apace: I was so much in love with dispute, that I stopped 
passengers, known or unknown, an posed arguments to 
them ; and sometimes meeting with Hibernian geniuses, who 
were very glad of the occasion, it was a good jest to see us 
dispute: by our extravagant gestures, grimace, contortions, 
our eyes full of fury, and our mouths fall of foam, one would 
have taken us for bedlamites rather than philosophers. 

By these means, however, I acquired the reputation of a 
great scholar in town ; a circbmstance that pleased my uncle 
extremely, as he foresaw that I should not be much longer an 
expense to him.—“ Harkee, Gil Blas (said he to me one 
day,) thou art no longer a child, and it is high time for a brisk 
tad of seventeen, like thee, to push thy fortune in the world : 
I am determined to send thee to Salamanca, where, with such 
genius and learning, thou canst not fail of obtaining some 
good post: thou shalt have some ducats in thy pocket to bear 
thy expenses on the road ; and I will give thee my owa mule, 
which thou mayest sell at Salamanca for ten or twelve pis- 
toles, and live upon the money until thou shalt be settled to 
thy satisfaction,” ; 

e could not have proposed any thing more agreeable to 
me, for I passionately longed to see the world: nevertheless, 
I had discretion enough to eonceal my joy ; and when the 
time of my departure arrived, affecting the most lively sorrow 
at leaving an uncle, to whom I owed so many obligations, the 
honest man was melted, and gave me more money than he 
would have done, could he liave seen to the bottom of my heart. 
Before I set out I went to take leave of my father and 
mother, who enriched me with advice, exhorted me to pray 
to God for my uncle, to live inoffensively, to eschew evil, and 
by all means to refrain from stealing. After they had held 
forth a good while, they made me a present of their blessing, 
which was all I expected from them; and I, mounting my 
mule, bad adieu to Oviedo, 


CHAPTER If. 

Of his being grievously alarmed in his way to Pennafor ; of 
his conduct in that town ; with an aecount of a person who 
supped with him. 

BEHoxp me then in the open field, clear of Oviedo, on the 
road to Pennaflor, master of my conduct, of a sorry mule, 
and forty good ducats, exclusive of some royals which I had 
stolen from my much honored uncle. The first thing I did 
was to let my beast go at discretion, that is, very gently; and 











ducats, and a card, on which was written the following sen- 
tence in Latin: “ Whosoever thou art who hast wit enough 
to discover the meaning of the inscription, inherit my money, 
and make a better use of it than I have done.” The scholar, 
rejoicing at his good fortune, placed the stone in its former 














* Squire, or gentleman-usher, in Spanish. Escudoro, is a per- 
son that waits on a lady. Formerly, decayed gentlemen were 
entertained by the nobility for this purpose. ‘Fhey took their ap- 
pellation from those eminent squires whose office was to casry 
the shield (in Spain, called Escudo) of their master. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. 





throwig the bridle on her neck, I emptied my purse into my 
hat, and amused myself in counting my money: my joy was 
excessive; and as {had never seen so much cash belore, I 
handled and gazed at it with insatiable delight. I had reck- 
ened it, perhaps twenty times over, when, all of a sudden 
my mule raising her head, and ricking up her ears, stopped 
in the middle of the highway. Imagining she was frightened 
at something, I looked about to see what was the matter, and 
perceived upon the ground an old hat, turned up, with a ro- 
sary of great beads in it; at the same time a lament- 
able voice ice these words: “‘ Mr, Traveller, for God’s 
sake, have pity on a poor maimed soldier; drop, if you please, 
a few bits into the hat, and you shall be rewarded in heaven.’ 
—I turned my eyes immediately on the side from whence the 
voice issued, saw, at the root of a bush, twenty or 
thirty paces from me, a kind of soldier, who, upon two cross 
sticks, supported the barrel of a carbine, in my apprehension 

r than a pike, with which he seemed to take aim at me: 
at this apparition, which made me quake for the church’s mo- 
ney, I's short, and, pocketing my ducats in a great 
hurry, took out some rials, approaching the hat, that was ex- 
posed for the reception of extorted charity, and dropped them 
into it, one after another, that the beggar ight see how no- 
bly I used him. He was satisfied with my ty, and gave 
me a benediction for every kick that 1 bestowed on the sides 
of my mule, in order to get out of his reach ; but the plaguy 
beast, regardless of my impatience, moved not a step the 
faster, having lost the power of galloping; by a long habit of 
carrying my uncle at his own leisure. 

I did not look this adventure as a very favorable omen 
for my journey st chadidered that I might meet with some- 
thing efi worse before I shoyld arrive at Salamanca ; and 
could not help os my uncle’s imprudence, for having 
a sone to put me under the direction of a carrier. This, 
to be sure, was what he ought to have done, but he imagined 
that, by giving me his mule, my journey would be the less ex- 
pensive ; and he had more regard to that consideration, than 
tothe dangers I might be exposed to on the road. In order 
therefore to repair his mismanagement, I determined (as 
soon as I should arrive at Pennaflor) to sell the mule, and 
take the opportunity of a carrier for Astorga, from whence I 
could transport myself to Salamanca by the same conve-~ 
nience ; for, although I had never been out of Oviedo, I was 
not ignorant of the names of the towns through which I must 
pass, having informed myself of these em: fore I set out. 

[ arrived in safety at Pennaflor, and, halting at the gate of 
an'inn that made a tolerable appearance, I no sooner alight- 
ed than the landlord came out, and received me with great 
civility; he untied my A ms dgoons es with his own hands, and 
thro it on his shoulder, conducted me into a room, while 
one of his servants led my mule into the stable. This inn- 
keeper, the greatest talker of the Asturies, and as ready to 
relate his own affairs, without being asked, as to pry into those 
of another, told me that his name was Andrew Corcuelo; 
that he had served many years in the king’s army, in quality 
of a serjeant ; and had quitted the service fifteen months ago, 
to marry a damsel of Castropol, who (though she was a little 
swarthy) knew very well how toturn the penny. He said a 
thousand othér things, which I could have dispensed with the 
paring of, but after having made me his confidant, he thought 
he had a right to exact the same condescension from me ; and 
accordingly asked whence I came, whither I was going, and 
what I was. I was obliged to answer, article by article, be- 
cause he accompanied every question with-a profound bow, 
and begged me to excuse his curiosity with such a respectful 
air, that I could not refuse to satisfy him in every particular. 
This engaged me in a long conversation with him, and gave 
me occasion to mention my design, and the reasons I had for 
disposing of my mule, that f mignt take the nity of a 
carrier, He approved of my intention, though not in a very 
succinct manner ; for he represented all the troublesome ac- 
cidents that might befall me on the road, he recounted many 
dismal stories of travellers, and I was afraid he would never 
have done: he concluded at length however, telling me, that 
if I had a mind to sell my mule, he was acquainted with a 


‘very honest jockey who would buy her. I assured him he 


would oblige me in sending for him; upon which he went in 
quest of him immediately with great eagerness, [t was not 
long before he returned with his man, whom he introduced to 
me as a person of exceeding honesty, and we went into the 
yard all together, where my mule was produced, and passed 
and repassed before the jockey, who examined her from head 
to foot, and did not fail to speak very disadvantageously of 
- Lown there was not much to be said in her praise ; but 
however, had it been the pope’s mule, he would have found 
some defect in her. He assured me, that she had all the faults 
a mule could have ; and, to convince me of his veracity, a 
pealed to the iandlord, who, doubtless, had his reasons or 
ing his friend’s assertions, “Well (said thts dealer 
with an air of indifference) how much money do you expect 
for this wretched animal After the éulogium he had be- 
stowed on her, and the attestation of Signor Corcuelo, whom 
I believed to be a man of honesty and understanding, I would 
have given my mule for nothing; and therefore told him I 
would rely on his integrity ; bidding him appraise the beast 
in his own conscience, and I would stand to the valuation. 
Upon this he assumed the man of honor, and repiied, that in 
engaging his conscience I took him on the weak side : in good 
sooth, that did not seem to be his strong side : for instead of 
valuing her at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, 
he fixed the price at three ducats, which I accepted with as 
much joy as if I had made an excellent bargain. 
er having so advantageously disp of my mule, the 
landlord conducted me to a carrier, who was to set out the 
nextday for Astorga. This muleteer let me know, that he 
would depart before day-break, and promised to wake me in 
time, after we had agreed upon the price, as well for the hire 





who, by the way, began to yr Arh re eae te 
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civility. I left them together, 
i that T hed the bat cumerse tn tele convernstian, 4 
I arrived at the inn I called for supper, and, it being 
they ger reod Tenado Up fo my" andi. whom I had sot 
e to m : not 
outa eave, hen red handsome enough, and withel so 
OS a ee ee ern 
hus! had not told me so) that her house was pretty well 
frequented. When the omelet I had bespoke was ready, I 
sat down to table by-myself; and had not yet swallowed the 
first, morsel when the landlord came in, by the man 


who had him in the street. This cavalier, who’wore 
a long sword, and seemed to be about thirty years of age, ad- 
vanced towards me with an r air, saying, “Mr. Student, 


I am informed that you are that Signor Gil Blas of Santil- 
lane, who is the link of y, and otnament of Ovie- 
do! Is it possible that,you are that mirror of learning, that 
sublime genius, whose reputation is so great in this country ? 
You know not (continued he, addressing himself to the inn- 
keeper and his wife) you know not what po | rh You 
have a treasure in your house ! Behold, in this young gen- 
tleman, the eighth wonder of the world!” ‘Then turning to 
me, and throwing his arms about my neck, “ Forgive (cried 
he) my transports! I cannot contain the joy that your pre- 
sence creates !” 

I could not answer for some time, because he locked me 
so close in his arms, that I was almost suffocated for want 
of breath ; and it was not till I had disengaged my head from 
his embrace, that I replied; “Signor Cavalier, I did not 
think my name was known at Pennaflor.” “How! known 

resumed he in his former strain) we keep a register of all 

e celebrated names within twenty leagues of us: you, in 
particular, are looked upon as a prodigy, and I don’t at all 
doubt that Spain will one day be as proud of you, as Greece 
was of her seven sages.” ese words were followed by a 


fresh hug, which I was enforced to endure, at the risk 
of strangulation. With the little experience I had, 1 ought 
not to have been the dupe of his proféssions and h ical 


compliments : I ought to have known, by his extravagant 
flattery, that he was one of those parasites which abound in 
every town, and who, when a — arrives, introduce 
themselves to him, in order to fill their bellies at his expense : 
but my youth and vanity made me judge quite otherwise: my 
admirer appeared to me so much of & gentleman, that I in- 
ee a per. “Ah! with all my 
soul (cried he) [ am too m to my kind stars for 
having thrown me in the way of the illustrious Gil Blas, not 
to enjoy my good fortune as long as’ I can! I have no great 
areas ears he), but I will sit down to bear you com- 
pany, and eat a mouthful, purel _ ” staerele a 
So saying, m rist is place right over against 
me, oak deems tale laid for him, attacked the omelet as 
voraciously as if he had fasted three whole days : by his com- 
plaisant beginning I foresaw that our dish would not last long, 
and therefore ordered a second; which they dressed wi 
mee apm ph Pag served just as we—or rather he— 
had made an end of the first. He proceeded on this with 
the same vigor, and found means, without losing one stroke of 
his teeth, to overwlielm me with praises‘during the whole re- 
ast, which made me van ve pleased with my sweet self. 
e drank in proportion to hi cating; sometimes to my health, 
sometimes to.that of my father and mother, whose happiness 
in having suchi a son as me he could not enough admire, In 
the mean time he plied me with wine, and insisted upon my 
doing him justice, while I toasted health for health ; a cir- 
cumstance which, together with his intoxicating flattery, 
me into such 
devoured, I asked the landlord if he had no fish in the‘house, 
Signor Corcuelo, who, in all likelihood, had a fellow feeling 
with the ite, replied, “ I have a delicate trout, but those 
who eat it must pay for the sauce: ’tis a bit too dainty for 
your palate, I doubt.” “ What do you call too dainty? (said 
the sycophant, raising his voice) you’re a wiseacre, indeed! 


Know that there is nothing in this house too good for Si 
Gil Blas de Santillane, who deserves to be entertained like a 
prince.’ 


I was pleased at his laying hold of the landlord’s last words 
in which he prevented me, who finding myself offended, said 
with an air of disdain, “ Produce this trout ‘f your’s, gaffer 
Corcuelo, and give yourself no trouble about the conse- 
quence.” This was what the inn-keeper wanted: he got it 
ready, and served it up inatrice. At sight of this new dish 
I could perceive the parasite’s eyes le with joy ; and he 
vamp that complaisance—I mean for the which he 
had already shown for the ge: At last, however, he was 
obliged to give out, for fear of accident, being crammed to the 
very throat: having therefore eaten and drank his belly full, 
he thought proper to conclude the farce by rising from table, 
and accosting me in these words: “Signor Gil Blas, I am 
too well satisfied with your good cheer to leave you, without 
offering an imposters advice, which you seem to have great 
occasion for: henceforth beware of praise, and be upon your 
guard against every body you do not know. You may meet 
with other people inclined to divert themselves with your cre- 
dulity, and gions of to push things still farther ; but don’t be 
duped again, nor believe yourself (though they should swear 
it) the eighth wonder of the world.” So saying, he laughed 
in my face and stalked away. I was as mueh affected by this 
bite as I have since been by misfortunes of far ter con- 
secuence. I could not forgive myself for’ having been so- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. 








me from making immediate answer, they advanced, and each | 
clapping a pistol to my throat, commanded me to tell who I 
was, whence I came, my business in that forest, and above 
all things, to hide nothing from them, To these interroga- 
tions, the manner of which seemed to me equal to the rack 
with which the carrier had threatened us, I replied, that I 
was a lad of Oviedo, going to Salamanca ; recounted the 
alarm we had undegone, a fessed, that the fear of being 
put to the torture had induced me to run away. They burst 
out into a loud laugh at this discovery, which manifested the 
simplicity of my heart ; and one of them said, ‘* Take cou- 
rage, friend ; come along with us, and fear nothing: we will 
put thee in a place of safety.” So saying, he made me get 
up behind him, and then we retreated into the wood. 
Though I did not know what to make of this recounter, I 
did not presage any thing bad from it; for (said I to me | 
if these people were thieves, they would have robbed, and 
perhaps murdered me, at once : they must certainly be honest 
ntlemen, who live hard by, and who, seeing me in a panic, 
ave pity on my condition, and carry me home with them out 
of charity. But I did not long remain in suspense ; for, after 
several windings and turnings, which we performed in great 
silence, we came to the foot of a bill, where we alighted ; and 
one of the horsemen said to me, “ This is our dwelling- 
lace.” I looked around, but could perceive neither house, 
ut, nor the least appearance of any habitation: neverthe- 
less these two men iiked up a huge wooden trap-door, cover- 
ed with earth and bramb Smee c : led ee of 
a long shelvi e under ground, into which the horses 
wont ef Gemmseioen, Lee ane that were used to it; while 
the cavaliers, taking the same path, made me follow them: 
then lowering the cover, with cords fastened to the inside for 
that purpose, behold the worthy kinsman of my uncle Peres, 
caught hke a mouse in a trap. 











CHAPTER IV. 
A description of the subterranean habitation, and of what 
Gil Blas observed therein, 

I now discovered my situation, and any one may easily be- 
lieve that this di ff lly dispelled my former fear ; 
a terror more mighty and better founded took ession of 
my soul! I laid my account with losing my life as well as 
my ducats; and looking upon myself as a victim led to the 
altar, walked (more dead than alive) between my two con- 
ductors, who, feeling me tremble, exhorted me in vain to fear 
nothing. When we had gone about 200 paces, turning and 
descending all the way, we entered into a stable, lighted by 
two great iron lamps, hanging from the arch above. Here I 
saw plenty of straw, and a good many casks full of proven- 
der: there was room enough for twenty horses: but at that 
time there were only the two that we brought along with us, 
which an old negro, who seemed vigorous for his years, was 
tying toa rack. We went out of the stable, and by the dis- 
mal glimmer of some lamps, that seemed to enlighten the 
place, only to show the horrors of it, came toa kitchen, where 
an old cook-maid was busy in broiling steaks, and providing 
for supper. The kitchen was adorned with all necessary 
utensils, and hard by there was a larder stored with all sorts 
of provisions. The cook (for I must draw her picture) was 
a person somewhat turned of sixty: in her youth the hair of 
her head had been red as a carrot; for time had not as yet 
so much bleached it, but that onc might still perceive some 
shades of its primitive color: she had an olive complexion, 
a chin pointed and prominent, with lips fallen in, a huge 
aquiline nose that hung over her mouth, and eyes that flamed 


in pa’ 

“ Well, dame Leonarda (said one of the gentlemen, pre- 
senting me to this fair angel of darkness) here’s a youn 
man we have brought for you.” Then turning to me, an 
observing me pale and dismayed, “ Friend (said he) banish 
thy fear; we will do thee no harm—having occasion for a ser- 
vant to assist our cook-maid, we met with thee, and happy is 
ivfor thee we did: thou shalt here supply the place of a young 
fellow who let himself die about fifteen days ago: he was a 
lad of a very delicate complexion ; but thou seemest to be more 
robust, a wilt not die so soon: indeed thou wilt never see 
the light of the sun again ; but in lieu of that, thou shalthave 
—— and a rousing fire: thou shalt pass thy time with 

a, who is a very gentle creature, and enjoy all thy 
little conveniences. I will show thee (added he Vth 
beggars.” With these words 





at thou 


well corked, which oe told me) were filled with excellent 
1 made me pass divers apart- 
ments,some of which contained bales of linen, others of 


since thy design in quitting the place of thy nativity was to 
Guneteas good on, thou wag sovtalaigplinte kee born 
with a caul upon thy head ; use thou hast fallen into our 
I have already told thee that thou shalt live here in 
affluence and roll upon gold and silver: nay more, thou shalt 
be safe ; for such is the contrivance of this retreat, that the 
officers of the oy yma may come into the wood a 


: 


hundred times t discovering it. The entry is unknown 
to every living soul, except me and my comrades: perhaps 
thou.wilt wonder how it could be executed without being per- 


ceived by the people in the neighborhood! Know then, m 
rere Pemipe phot ot pay eorme eibewe ap de 





years ago: for after the Moors had got possession of Gre- 


‘ 


nada, Arragon, and almost the whole of Spain, the Chris- 
tians, rather than submit to the yoke of infidels, fled and 
concealed themselves in this country, in Biscay, and in the 
Asturies, whither the valiant Don Pelagio retired : fugitives, 
and dispersed in small numbers, they lived in mountains and 
woods, some lurked in caves, and others contrived many sub- 
terranean abodes, of which number this is one. Having afier- 
wards been so lucky as to drive their enemies out of Spain, they 
returned into the towns ; and, since that time, their retreats 
have served for asylums to people of our profession. ’Tis true, 
indeed, the holy brotherhood* have discovered and destroyed 
some of them; but there are still plenty remaining; and 
(thank heaven) I have lived here in safety near fifteen years: 
my name is Captain Rolando: I am the chief of the com- 
pany, and he whom thou sawest with me is one of my gang.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Of the arrival of more thieves in the subterranean habitation, 
and the agreeable conversation that happened among them. 

Sra@nor Rolando had scarce done speaking, when six new 
faces appeared in the hall; these were the lieutenant with 
five of the company, who returned loaded with booty, which 
consisted of two hampers full of sugar, cinnamon, pepper, 
dried figs, almonds, and raisins; the lieutenant, addressing 
himself to the captain, told him, that he had taken these ham- 
pers from a grocer of Benavento, whose mule he had also 
carried off. hen he had given an account of his expedi- 
tion to his superior, the pillage of the grocer was ordered into 
the store, and it was unanimously agreed to make merry, A 
table being covered in the great hall, I was sent back into the 
kitchen, where dame Leonarda instructed me in the nature 
of my office ; and, yielding to necessity, (since my cruel fate 
had so ordained) I suppressed my sorrow, and prepared my- 
self for the service of those worthy gentlemen, 

My first essay was on the side-board, which I adorned 
with silver cups, and many stone-bottles of that good wine 
which Signor Rolando had praised so much. I afterwards 
brought in two ragouts, which were no sooner served, than 
the whole company sat down to eat, They began with a 
good appetite, while I stood behind, ready to supply them 
with wine ; and acquitted myself so handsomely, that I had 
the honor to be complimente —— my behavior. The cap- 
tain recounted my story in a few words, which afforded a 
good deal of diversion, and afterwards observed that I did 
not want merit: but I was at that time cured of my vanity, 
and could hear myself praised without danger, Not one of 
them was silent on the subject; they said I seemed born to 
be their cup-bearer ; that I was worth a hundred of my pre- 
decessor; and although dame Leonarda (since his death) 
had been honored with the office of presenting nectar to those 
infernal gods, they deprived her of that glorious employment, 
with which they invested me, like a young Ganymede suc- 
ceeding an ancient Hebe, 

A great dish of roast meat, served up after the regents, 
finished the repast of those gormandizing thieves, who, drink- 
ing in proportion to their gluttony, soon became frolicksome, 
made a hellish noise, and spoke all together: one began a sto- 
ry, another broke a jest, a third shouted, a fourth sung: so 
that there was nothing but riot and confusion! At length 
Rolando, tired of a scene in which he was so little regarded, 
called (with a voice that silenced the whole y) “* Gen- 
tlemen, I have a proposal to make : instead of stunning one 
another in this manner, by speaking all together, would it not 
be better to entertain speelies like reasonable creatures ? 
There is a thought come into my head: since the time of our 
association, we have never had the curosity to know what 
families we are derived from, and by what train of adventures 
we have been severally led to embrace this way of life: as 
these things seem worthy to be known, let us, for our diver- 
sion, communicate them to one another.” The lieutenant, and 
the rest, as if they had something entertaining to relate, em- 
braced, with great demonstrations of joy, the proposal of their 
chief, who began his own history in these words : 

“Gentlemen, you must know that I am the only son of a 
rich citizen of Madrid ; the day of my birth was celebrated in 
the family by vast rejoicings ; my father, pretty well stricken 
in years, was ravished at sight of an heir, and my mother un- 
dertook to suckle me at her own breasts: her father, who 
was still alive, was a good old man, who meddled with nothing 
but his beads, and recounted his own warlike exploits, having 
been many years in the army; so that becoming insensibly 
the idol of these three persons, I was incessantly dandled in 
theirarms. Lest study should fatigue me in my tender years, 
I was allowed to spend them in the most childish amuse- 
ments ; my father observing that children ought not to apply 
seriously to aty thing, until time should have ripened thé un- 
derstanding. In expectation of this maturity, I neither learn- 
ed to read nor write, but nevertheless, made good use of 
my time: for my father taught me a thousand different 
games: I became perfectly acquainted with cards, was no 
stranger to dice ; and my grandfather filled my head with ro- 
mantic stories of the military expeditions in which he had 
been concerned. He sung the same catches over and over, 
and when I had got ten or twelve lines by heart, by dint of 
hearing them repeated for three months together, my memo- 
ry became a subject for admiration to my parents, who seem- 
ed no less satisfied with my genius. When profiting by the 
liberty I enjoyed of speaking what came uppermost, I used 
to interrupt their discourse with my nonsensical prattle— 
“ Ah! what a@ charming creature it is!” (would my father 
cry, looking at me with inexpressible delight) while my mam- 


ma overwhelmed me with caresses, my old grandsire 








* The holy broherhood in Spain, called Santa Hermandad, 
was formerly an association to suppress robbers in times of civil 
commotion ; and at this day is an establishment kept up through 
all the kingdoms and provinces of Spain, for the same purpose. 








wept with joy. I committed, in their presence, the most in. 
decent actions with impunity; every thing was forgiven ; and, 
in short, they adored me. In the mean time, having attained 
my twelfth year, without being put to school, a muster was 
at length provided; but he received precise orders to instruct 
me without using any violence, being only permitted to threat. 
en me sometimes, with a view of inspiring me with awe, 
This permission had not the most salutary effects upon me, 
who either laughed at his menaces, or, with tears in my eyes, 
went and complained to my mother and grand-papa the 
barbarity. It was in vain for the poor devil to deny the ac. 
cusation: he was looked upon as a tyrant, and my assertion 
always believed, % spite if his r happ 
one day to scratch myself, upon which, setting up my pi 

as if oe had flayed ae ae came atu. 2 ai 
ed my master out of doors, though hg protested and took 
heaven to witness, that he had never touched my skin, 

In the same manner I got rid of all my preceptors, until 
such an one as I wanted presented himself; this was a bache. 
lor of Alcala: an excellent tutor for a person of fashion’s 
child! he was a lover of play, women, and wine, consequent- 
ly the fittest person in the world for me. The first thing he 
set about was to gain my afiection, in which he sueceeded, 
and by these means, gained the love of my parents, who left 
me entirely to his management : indeed they had no cause to 
repent of their confidence ; for, in a very little time he made 
me perfect in the knowledge of the world: by dint of carry. 
ing me along with him to the places he frequented, I imbibed 
his taste so well, that, except in Latin I beeame a universal 

roficient ; and when I found I had no further occasion for 
is instructions, he went to offer them elsewhere. 

If oom my childhood I had lived pretty freely, it was 
quite another thing when I became master of my own ac- 
tions : I every moment ridiculed my parents, who did nothi 
but laugh at my sallies, which were the more agreeable, the 
more insolence they contained. Meanwhile I committed all 
kinds of debauchery, in the company of other young men of 
the same disposition ; and as our parents did not supply us 
with money sufficient to support such a delicious life, every 
one pilfered what he could, at his own home ; but that being 
also insufficient, we began to rob in the dark ; when, unfortu- 
nately, the corregidor got notice of us, and would have caused 
us to be apprehended, had we not been informed of his 
treacherous design. Upon which we consulted our safety in 
flight, and transferred the scene of our exploits to the bighway. 
Since which time, gentlemen, God has given me grace to grow 
old in my profession, in spite of the dangers to which it is 
exposed.” 

ere the captain left off speaking, and the lieutenant, tak- 
ing his turn, began with, ‘Gentlemen, an education quite 
opposite to that of Signor Rolando has, nevertheless, pro- 
duced the same effect. My father was a butcher of Toledo, 
reckoned the greatest brute in the whole city, and my mo- 
ther’s disposition not much more gentle. While I was a 
child, they whipped me, as if it had been through emulation, 
at the rate of a thousand stripes a day: the least fault I com- 
mitted was attended with the most severe chastisement; and 
it was in vain for me to ask pardon, with tears in my eyes, 
and protest that I was sorry for what I had done ; far from be- 
ing be iven, I was often punished without a cause; while 
my father belaboured me, my mother (as if he had not exert- 
himself) instead of interceding for her child, frequently 
came to his assist is tr t inspired me will 
such aversion for my paternal habitation, that | ran away be- 
fore I had attained my fourteenth year, and taking the road 
of Arragon, went to Saragossa, subsisting on charity by the 
way. There I consorted with beggars, who led a pretty 
comfortable life; they taught me to counterfeit blindness, to 
appear lame, and afflict my limbs with fictitious ulcers, &c. 
In the morning (like players, who disguise themselves in or- 
der to appear upon the stage) we prepared ourselves for the 
different parts we intended to act, and every one ran to his 
post: in the evening we met again, and enjoyed ourselves all 
night at the expense of those who had compassion on us in 
the day. Tired, however, of living among those wretches, 
and ambitious of appearing in a higher sphere, I associated 
myself with some knights of the post, who taught me a great 
many stratagems ; but we were, in a very short time, obliged 
to quit Saragossa, having quarrelled with a certain justice, 
whose protection we had enjoyed. Every one took his own 
course: for my own part, I engaged myself in a company of 
brave fellows who put travellers under contribution, and liked 
their manner of living so well, that hitherto I have never felt 
the least inclination to seek another : I am therefore, gentle- 
men, very much obliged to the barbarity of my parents ; for, 
had they treated me less savagely, instead of being an honor- 
able lieutenant, I should have been doubtless at this day a 
miserable butcher.” 

The next that spoke was a young thief, who, sitting be- 
tween the captain and lieutenant, said, “ Gentlemen, the 
stories we have heard, are neither so complicated nor 80 cu- 
rious as mine : I owe my being to a peasant’s wife, wholived 
in the neighborhood of Seville: three weeks after she had 
brought me into the world (being still young, handsome, and 
healthy) it was proposed to her, to nurse a man of quality’s 
only son lately borm@ Seville: this proposal my mother 
cheerfully accepted, and went te fetch the child, which being 
committed to her care, she no sooner brought it home to her 
house, than perceiving some small resemblance between vs, 
she was tempted to make me pass for the infant of quality, in 
hopes that she should one day be well rewarded by me, for 
that kind office: my father, who was not more scrupulous 
than his neighbors, approved of the deceit ; so that after hav- 
ing made us exchange our swaddling-clothes, the son of Dou 
Rodrigo de Herrera was sent to another nurse under my 
name, and my mother suckled me under his. . | 

Notwithstanding all the fine things that are said of in- 
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stinct and the force of blood, the little gentleman’s parents 
swallowed the change with great ease : they had not the least 
suspicion of the trick that was played upon them; for, till I 
was seven years old, I was scarce ever out of their arms. 
Their intention being to make mea complete cavalier, all 
sorts of masters were provided ; but I had no great inclina- 
tion for the exercises I learned ; and still less relish for the sci- 
ences they explained: I loved much better to game with the 
servants, or whose company I frequented the kitchen and 
stable; but play was not long my predominant passion ; for 
before I was seventeen years of age, I got drunk daily, seduc- 
ed all the women in the louse, but attached myself chiefly to 
the cook-maid, who seemed to merit my principal regard : she 
was a fat jolly wench, whose pl ry and sleek pleas- 
ed me much; and I made love to her with so little circum- 
spection, that Don Rodrigo himself perceived it. He repri- 
manded me sharply, reproached me with the baseness of my 
inclinations, and, Test the sight of this amiable object should 
render his remonstrances ineffectual, turned my princess out 





doors. 

“ T was disgusted at this piece of conduct, for which I re- 
solved to be revenged : with this view, I stole his lady’s jew- 
els, and running in quest of my fair Helen, who had retired to 
the house of a washerwoman of her acquaintance, I carried 
her off, at noon-day, to the end that nobody might be igno- 
rant of my passion, That was not all: I conducted her into 
her own country, where I married her in a solemn manner, 
that I might not only give Herrera the more vexation, but al- 
so afford such a worthy example to the children of noblemen. 
Three months after my marriage, I was informed of Don 
Rodrigo’s death ; a piece of news I did not receive with in- 
difference ; but repairing instantly to Seville, in order to 
demand his estate, I found things strangely altered! My 
mother, who was dead, had been silly enough, on her death- 
bed, to confess the whole affair, in presence of the curate of 
the village, and other credible wi ; in conseq e 
which, the true son of Don Rodrigo was already in possession 
of my place, or rather of his own; and had been received 
with the more joy, on account of their being dissatisfied with 
me. Wherefore, having nothing to expect from that quarter, 
and nolonger feeling inclination for my fat spouse, joined some 
gentlemen of the road, with whom I began my expeditions.” 

The young robber having ended his story, another inform- 
ed us, “‘ That he was the son of a merchant at Burgos, and, 
prompted by an indisereet devotion, had taken the habit and 
— a very austere order, from which, in a few years, 

e apostatized.”” In short, these eight highwaymen spoke in 
their turns, and when I had heard them all, { was not at all 
surprised to find them together. The discourse was after- 
wards changed ; they brought upon the carpet several pro- 
jects for the next excursion: and after having come to a de- 
termination, got up from table, in order to go to rest. Hav- 
ing lighted their wax candles, and withdrawn, I followed cap- 
tain Rolando into his chamber, where while [ helped to un- 
dress him, “ Well, Gil Blas (said he) thou seest how we 
live: we are always merry, and hatred and envy never get 
footing among us: we never have the least quarrel with one 
another, but are more united than a convent of monks: thou 
wilt, my child (pursued he) lead a very agreeable life in this 
place ; for I don’t believe thee fool enough to boggle at living 
with robbers ; eh! dost thou think there are any honester 
people in the world than we? no, my lad, every one loves to 
prey upon his fellows ; itis an universal principle, —_ 
variously exerted: conquerors (for example) seize upon the 
territories of their neighbors ; people of quality borrow with- 
out any intention of repaying ; bankers, treasurers, exchange- 
brokers, clerks, and ah kinds of merchants, great and small, 
are not a whit more conscientious. As for your limbs of the 
law, [ need not mention them ; every body kndws what they 
can do: I must own, however, that they are somewhat more 
humane than we ; for we often put innocent people to death, 
and they sometimes save the lives of the guilty, 








CHAPTER VI. 
Of the attempt of Gil Blas to make his escape, and the success 
thereof. 


Wuen the captain of the thieves had made his apolo 
for his profession, he went to bed, and I returned into the 
hall, where I uncovered the table, and put every thing in or- 
der ; from thence I went into the kitchen, where Domingo 
7 was the old negro called) expected me to supper, Though 

had no appetite, I sat down with them; but as I could not 
eat, and appeared as melancholy as I had cause to be so, 
these two apparitions, equally qualified, undertook to give me 
consolation: ‘ Why do you afflict yourself, child? (said 
the old lady:) you ought rather to rejoice at your good for- 
tune. You are young, and seem to be of an easy temper; 
consequently would have been, in a little time, lost in the 
world: there you would have fallen into the hands of liber- 
tines, who would have engaged you in all manner of de- 
bauchery : whereas here your innocence finds a secure ha- 
ven.” “Dame Leonarda is in the right (said the old black- 
a-moor with great gravity) and let me add, the world is full 
of affliction: thank heaven, my friemid, for having delivered 
— at once from the dangers, difficulties, misery of 


I bore their discourse with patience, because to fret my- 
self would have done me no service: at last Domingo, hav- 
ing eaten and drank plentifully, retired into the stable ; while 
Leonarda, with a lamp in her hand, conducted me into a 
vault, which served as a burying-place to the robbers who 
died a natural death, and in which I perceived a miserable 
trudk-bed, that looked more like a tomb than acouch: “ Here 
is your bed«chamber (said she;) the lad, whose place you 
have the good fortune to supply, slept here as long as he lived 
among us; and now that he is dead, rests in the same place, 





He shpt away in the flower of his age: I hope will not 

be cachighnas to follow his poent = So Tle, she put 

the light into my hand, and returned into her kitchen ; while 

I, setting the lamp upon the ground, threw myself upon the 

bed, not so much in expectation of enjoying the least repose, 

as with a view to indulge my mel ly reflection. “O 

heavens (cried I,) was ever destiny so terrible as mine! I 

am banished from the sight of the sun ; and, as if it was not 

enough to be buried alive at the age of eighteen, | am more- 

over condemned to serve thieves, to spend the day among 

highwaymen, and the night among the dead!” I wept bit- 
terly over these suggestions, which seemed to m: were 

in effect, extremely shocking. A thousand times I cursed 

my uncle’s design of sending me to Salamanca: I repented 

of my flying from justice at Cacabelos, and even wished I 

had submitted to torture. But recollecting that I con- 
sumed myself in vain complaints, to no purpose, I began to 
think of some means by which I might escape. “ What! 

(said I to myself) is it then impossible to deliver myself? the 
thieves are asleep, the cook-maid and negro will be in the 
same condition presently: can’t I, while they are all quiet, 
by the help of my lamp, find out the passage through which 
1 descended to this infernal abode? *Tis true, indeed, I 
don’t think myself strong enough to lift the trap-door that 
covers the entry ; but however, that I may have nothing to 
reproach myself with, I will a my despair will, perhaps, 
supply me with strength, and who knows but I may accom- 

ish it?” 

. Having then projected this great design, I got up when I 
imagined Leonarda and Domingo were at rest; and taking 
the lamp in my hand, went out of the vault, recommending 
myself to the saints in heaven, It was not without great 
difficulty that I found again all the windings of this new la- 
byrinth, and arrived at the door of the stable ; where, at last, 
perceiving the passage I was in search of, I went intoit, ad- 
vancing towards the trap with as much nimbleness as joy : but 
alas! in the middle of the entry I met with a cursed iron grate, 
fast locked, and consisting of strong bars so close to one an- 
other, that I could scarce thrust my hand between them. I was 
confounded at the sight of this new obstacle, which I had not 
observed when I came in, the grate being then open: I did 
not fail, however, to feel the bars and examine the lock, which 
I even attempted to force ; when, all of a sudden, I felt across 
my shoulders five or six hearty thwacks with a bull’s pizzle! 
upon which I uttered such a dreadful yell, that the whole 
cavern echoed with the sound ; and, looking behind me, per- 
ceived the old negro in his shirt, with a dark lantern in one 
hand, and the instrument of his execution in the other. “ Ah 
ha! Mr. Jackanapes (said he) you want to make your es- 
cape, hah? ‘You must not imagme that I am to be caught 
napping. I heard you all the while. I suppose you thought 
the grate was open, didn’t you? Know, my boy, that hence- 
forth thou shalt always find it shut ; and that when we detain 
any body here, — his inclination, he must be more cun- 
ning than thou, if he ever gets off.” 

In the mean time two or three of the thieves, starting out 
of their — at the noise of my cries, and believing that the 
holy brotherhood was coming souse upon them, got up in a 
hurry and alarmed their companions. Tn an instant all were 
a-foot, and seizing their swords and carabines, advanced half 
naked to the place where Domingo chastised me; but the 
no sooner understood the cause of the noise they had heard, 
than their uneasiness was changed into fits of laughter. 
How, Gil Blas (said the apostate thief to on thou hast 
not been here six hours, and want’st to take thy leave of us 
already! sure thou must have a great aversion to a retired 
life, hah ? What would’st thou do if thou wert a Carthusian 
friar? Go to bed; thou art quit for once, on account of the 
stripes Domingo has bestowed on thee; but if ever thou 
should’st make another effort to escape, by St. Bartholomew ! 
we will flay thee alive.” This said, he withdrew; the other 
thieves retired into their apartments; the old negro, proud 
of his exploit, returned into the stable, andI sneaked back to 
my Golgotha, where I spent the remaining part of the night 
in sighs and tears, 





CHAPTER VII. 
Of the behavior of Gil Blas, when he could do no better. 

Dvaine the first days of my captivity I was like to sink 
under the sorrow that, oppressed me, and might have been 
said to die by inches ; but at last my good genius inspired me 
with a resolution to dissemble : I affected to appear less sad 
than usual: I began to laugh and sing, though, God knows, 
with an aching heart. In a word, I counterfeited so well, 
that Leonarda and Domingo were deceived, and believed 
that the bird was at last reconciled to his cage. The robbers 
were of the same opinion; for I assumed a gay air when I 
filled wine for them, and mingled in their conversation, when- 
ever I found an opportunity of acting the buffoon. This 
freedom, far from displeasing, afforded them diversi * Gil 
Blas (said the captain to me one evening, while I entertain- 
ed them in this manner) thou hast done well, my lad, to ba- 
nish thy melancholy : I am charmed with thy wit and hu- 
mor: I find people are not known all at once ; for I did not 
think thou hadst been so sprightly and good-natured.” 

The rest joined also in my praise, and eopere so well 
satisfied with me, that, taking the advantage of this good dis- 
position, ‘‘ Gentlemen, (said I) allow me to tell my mind: 
since my abode in this place I myself quite r sort 
of a person than heretofore. You have divested me of 
prejudices of education, and I insensibly imbibe dispo- 

Laging de- 
panion, and 





sition: { have a taste for your profession, and a 

sire of being honored with the name of your com 

of sharing the dangers of your expeditions.” All the company 
dod m t dn . 


approved of my discourse, 





. . — . ’ 
| so that it was unanimously resolved to let me serve a little | 





longer, in order to approve myself worthy, then carry me out 

ia els cnoerciann ; cher while B check 

able place I demanded. 5 we _« , 

Well, then, I was obliged to persist in my dissimulation, 
a 


vigilance of Domingo ; though it was never in er, he 
being always so much is guard, that I have de- 
fied a hi 's to charm such a Cerberus. ’*Tis 


true, indeed, I did not do all that I could have done to be- 
ile him, lest I should have awakened his suspicion; for he 
fe has ee over me, und wa i satay Soy 
utmost circumspection, that I might not betray myself. 

therefore rare. myself to my fate, anti the tane should be 
expired that was ibed by the robbers for receiving me 
into their gang ; and this event I expected as impatiently as 
if I had been to be enrolled im a list of commissioners. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
‘Gil Blas accompanies the thieves, and performs an exploit on 
the highway. 


Ir was in the month of S ber, when ds the close 
of the night, I came out of eavern in company with the 
robbers, armed like them, with a carabine, two pistols, sword, 
and bayonet, and mounted on a pretty —— which — 
had taken from the same gentleman dress I wore. 
had lived so long in darkness, that when day broke, I was 
dazzled with the light, which, however, soon became familiar 


to 





Havin hard by Ponferrada, we lay in ambush in a 
small wood which bordered on the road to Leon. There we 
waited, expecting that fortune would throw some good luck 
in our way, when we perceived a Dominican (contrary to the 
these good fathers) iding upon a sorry mule: 
“God be praised, (cried the captain, laughing) there’s the 
coup d’essai of Gil Blas: Jet him go and unload that monk, 
while we observe his behavior.” All the rest were of opi- 
nion that this was a very proper commission for me, and ex- 
horted me to acquit myself handsomely in it. “Gentlemen, 
(said H) you shall be satisfied : I will make that priest as bare 
as my hand, and bring hither his mule in a twinkling.” “ No, 
no, (replied Rulando) she is not worth the trouble: bring 


he are very young: you have got 
hand, betimes. 
the good friar, 
rehend the true meaning of my words) 


ways some good pistoles in reserve, to make more sure of 
Providence. But, i good father, (added T) let us ha’ done 
my comrades, who are in that wood, begin to be $ 
therefore bey your Le upon the instant 
shall certainly put you to death.” : 
At these words, which ¥ uttered with a menacing look, the 
friar, seeming afraid of his life, said, “ Hold! 1 will satisfy 
we then, since - is a penny A for it: 
es have no effect on people of your 
park he pulled from underneath his gown @ large purse of 
shamoy leather, which he | ed upon the . 
I told him he might continue his journey ; a permission he 
did not give me the trouble of repeating ; but clapped fi 
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heels to the sides of his mule, which belying the opinio 
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had conceived of her (for I imagined she was not much bet- 
ter than my uncle's) all of a sudden went off at a prett 
round pace. As soon as he was at a distance I alighted, 
and ui up the purse, which seemed heavy, mounted 
again, and got back to the wood in a trice, where the thieves 
waited with impatience to congratulate me upon my victory. 
Scarce would they give me time to dismount, so pager were 
they to embrace me ; “‘ Courage, Gil Blas! (said Rolando) 
thou hast done wonders. Ihave had my eyes on thee dur- 
ing thy expedition: I have observed thy countenance all the 
time, and I prophecy that thou wilt in time become an ex- 
cellent highwayman,” The lieutenant and the rest approved 
the prediction, which they assured me I should one cer= 
tainly fulfil. I thanked them for the high idea they had con- 
ceived of me, and promised to do all that lay in my power to 
maintain it. : 

After they had loaded me withso much undeserved praise, 
they were, desirous of examining the booty I had made. 
“ Come, (said they) let us see what there is in the clergy- 
man’s purse.” “It ought to be well furnished (continued 
one among them) for those good fathers don’t travel like pil- 
grims.” The captain untied the purse, and, opening it, 

led out two or three handfuls of copper medals, mixed with 

its of hallowed wax, and some scapularies.* At the sight 
of such an uncommon prey, all the robbers burst out into im- 
moderate fits of laughter. ‘“ Upon my soul (cried the lieu- 
tenant) we are very. much obliged to Gil Blas for having, in 
his coup d’essai, performed a thefi so ooleney * the compa- 
ny.” This piece of wit brought on more, Those miscreants, 
afd'he in particular who had apostatized, began to be very 
merry tipon the matter; a th d sallies ped them, 
that too well denoted their immorality. I was the only per- 
son that did not laugh, my mirth being checked by the railers, _ 
who enjoyed th s at my exp Every one having 
shot his bolt, the captain said to me, “In faith, Gil Blas, I 
advise thee’as a friend to joke no more with monks, who are, 
generally speaking, too arch and cunning for such as thee.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of the serious affair that followed this adventure, 

WE remained in the wood the greatest part of the day, 
without perceiving any traveller that could make amends for 
the priest. At last we left it,in order to return to our cavern, 
confining our exploits to that ludicrous event, which still con- 
stituted the subject of our discourse, when we discovered at 
a distance a coach drawn by four mules, advancing at a brisk 
trot, and escorted by three men on horseback, who seemed 
well armed. Upon this Rolando ordered his troop to halt, 
and held a council ; the result of which was, that they should 
attack the coach. We were immediately arranged accord- 
ing to his disposition, and marched up to it in order of battle. 
In spite of the appl I ired in the wood, I felt 
myself seized with a universal tremor, and immediately a 

sweat broke out all over my body, which I looked upon 
as no very favorable omen.—T'9 crown my good luck I was 
in the front of the line, between the captain and lieutenant, 
who stationed me there, that 'might accustom myself to stand 
fire all at once. Rolando observing how much nature suf- 
fered within me, looked at me askance, saying, with a fierce 
countenance, “‘ Hark’ee, Gil Blas, remember to do thy duty; 
for if thou hang’st an arse, 1’ll blow thy brains out.” I was 
too well persuaded that he would keep his word to neglect this 
caution} fer which reason I thought of nothing now but of 
recommending my soul to God, 

In the mean time the coach and horsemen approached, 
who, knowing what sort-of people we were, and guessing our 
design by our.appearance, stopped within musket-shot, and 

to receive us; while a. gentleman of a good mien, 
richly dressed, came out of the coach, and mounting a 
horse that was led by one of his attendants, put himself at 
their head, without any other arms than a sword and a pair 
of pistols. Though they were but four against mne tthe 
coachman remaining on the seat) they advanced towards us 
with a boldness-that redoubled my fear ; I did not fail, how- 
ever, though. trembled in every joint, to make ready to fire ; 
but, to tell the truth,.I shut my eyes, and turned away my 
head, when I discharged my carabine ; and, considering the 
manner in which it went off, my conscience ought to be ac- 
quitted.on that score. " 

I will not pretend to describe the action ; for although I was 
present I saw nothing, and my fear, in confounding my ima- 
gination, concealed from me the horror of the spectacle that 
occasioned it. All I know of the matter is, that after a great 
noise of firing, I heard my companions ghout, and cry victo- 
ry! victory! Atthat acclamation, the terror, which had taken 
possession of my senses, dissipated, and J saw the four horse- 
men stretched lifeless on the field of battle. On our side we 
had but one man.killed, and he was no other than the apos- 
tate, who had met with his deserts for his apostacy and pro- 
fane jests.upon the scapulariés. The lieutenant received a 
wound in the,arm ;, butit ‘vas a very slight one, the shot hav- 
ing only ruffled his skin. = i 
hi Rolando san immediately to the door of the coach, 
im which there aves @ lady of about four or five and twenty 
years of age, who aapourel very handsome -notwithstandin, 











the melancholy condition in which she was, for she ha 
swooned during the engagemént, and was not yet recovered. 
While he was busied in looking after her, we took care of the 


booty, beginging with securing the horses of the killed, which, 
frightened at the noise of the firing, had ran awa’ after hav- 
ing lost their riders. As for the mules, they had not stirred, 

the coachman (during the action) had quitted his 
place, m order to make his escape. We alighted, and, un- 





* Scapularies are pieces of consecrated stuff, worn by priests 
and nuns. 
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yoking, loaded them with some trunks we found fastened to 
the coach, before and behind. ‘This being done, the lady, 
who had not as yet recovered her senses, was (by order of 
the ~——- taken out and placed on horseback before one of 
the robbers that was best mounted ; after which, quitting the 
high road, the coach and the dead, whom we had stripped, 
we carried off the lady, the mules, and the horses. 


CHAPTER X. 


In what manner the robbers behaved to the lady. Of the great 
design which Gil Blas projected, and the issue reat 

Ir was within an hour of day-break when we arrived at 
our habitation ; and the first thing we did was to lead our 
beasts into the stable, where we were obliged to tie them to 
the rack, and take care of them with our own hands, the old ne- 
gro having been (three days before) seized with a violent fit of 

he gout and rheumatism, that kept him a-bed, deprived of 
the use of all his limbs: the only member at liberty was his 
tongue, which he employed in testifying his impatience, b 
the most horrible execrations. Leaving this miserable wretc 
to swear and blaspheme, we went to the kitchen, where our 
whole attention was engrossed by the lady, and we succeeded 
so well as to bring her out of her-fit': but when she had recover- 
ed the use of her senses, and saw herself in the hands of se- 
veral men whom she did not know, she perceived her misfor- 
tune, and was seized with horror. The most lively sorrow 
aod direful ager appeared in her eyes, which she lifted up 
to heaven as if to reproach it with the indignities that threat- 
ened her: then givin way of a sudden to those dismal appre- 
hensions, she relapsed into a swoon, her eye-lids closed, and the 
robbers imagined that death would deprive them of their prey. 
The captain, thinking it more proper to leave her to herself 
than to torment her with their assistance, ordered her to be 
carried to Leonarda’s bed, where she was left alone, at the 
hazard of what might happen, : ; 

e repaired to the hall, where one of the thieves, who 
had been bred a surgeon, dressed the lieutenant’s wound : 
after which, being desirous of seeing what was in the trunks, 
we found some of them filled with lace and linen, others with 
clothes, and the last we opened contained some bags full of 
pistoles ; at, sight of which the gentlemen concerned were in- 
finitely rejoiced. This inquiry being made, the cook-maid 
furnished the side-board, laid the cloth, and served up sup- 
per. Our conversation at first turned upon the great victory 
we had obtained ; and Rolando addressing himself to me, 
* Confess, Gil Blas (said he) confess that thos wast horribly 
afraid.” I ingenuously owned, that what he said was very 
trae; but that when I should have made two or three cam- 
paigns, I would fight like a knight-errant: whereupon the 
whole company my part observing that my fear was ex- 
cusable ; that the action had been very ,hot ; and that, consi- 
dering I was a young fellow who had never smelled gunpow- 
der, { had acquitted myself pretty well. 

The discourse afterwards falling upon the mules and horses 
we had brought into our retreat, it was agreed, that to-mor- 
row before day we should all set out together, in order to sell 
them at Mausilla, which place, in all probability, the report 
of our expedition had not yet reached. - This resolution being 
taken, we finished our meal, and returned into the kitchen to 
visit the lady, whom we found still in the same situation, 
Nevertheless, though it was with difficulty we could per- 
ceive any signs of life in her, some of the villains did not 
scruple to regard her with a profane eye, and even to disco- 
ver a brutal desire, which they would have satisfied imme- 
dietety, had not Rolando prevented it, representing to them, 
that they ought at least to wait until the lady should get the 


reflection. The respect they had for their captain restrained 
their incontinence, otherwise nothmg could have saved the 
lady, whose honor death itself, perhaps, would got have been 
able to secure. ' 

We left this unfortunate gentlewoman in the same condi- 
tion in which we found her, Rolando contenting himself with 
laying injunctions on Leonarda to take care of her, while 
every one retired into his own apartment. For my own part, 
as soon as I got to bed, instead of resigning myself to sleep, 
I did nothing but think of this lady’s misfortune : I never 
doubted that she was a person of quality, and looked upon 
hér situation asthe more deplorable for that,reason. I could 
not without shuddering represent to myself the horrors to 
which she was destined, and felt myself as deeply concerned 
for her as if [ had been attached by blood or friendship. At 
last, after having bewailed her hard fate, I began to revolve 
the means of rescuing hér honorfrom the danger in which it 
was, and of delivering myself at the same time from the sub- 
terranean abode, [ recollected that the old negro was not in 
a condition to move, and that, since his, being taken ill, the 
cook-wench kept the key of the grate. his reflection 
warmed my imagination, and made me conceive a scheme, 
which I digested so well, that I proceeded to put it in prac- 
tice immediately, in the following manner : 

Pretending to ‘be racked with the colic, I began with com- 
plaints and groans; thyn raising my voice, uttered dreadful 
cries, that waked the robbers, and brought them instantly to 
my bed-side. When they asked what made me roar so hi- 
deously, { answered that I was tortured with a horrible co- 
lic ; and, the better to persuade them of the truth of what 
I said, grinded my teeth, made frightful grimaces and contor- 
tions, and writhed myself ma strange manner: then I be- 
came quiet all of a sudden as if my pains had given me some 
respite. In a moment-after, I began again to bounce about 
the bed, and twist about my limbs: in a word, I played my 
part se well, that the thieves, cunning as they were, allowed 
themselves to be deceived, and believed in earnest that 
I was violently griped. In a moment all of them were busied 
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x, 


better of that oppression of sorrow which deprived her of | 





in s to ease me; one brought a bottle of usque- 
baugh, and made me swallow one half of it: another, in spite 
of. my.teeth, injected a ciyster of oil of sweet almonds; a 
third warmed a napkin, and applied it boiling hot to my bel. 
ly. TL roared for mercy in vain : they imputed my cries to the 
colic, and continued to make me suffer real pains, in at. 
tempting to free me from one I did notfeel. At. last bei 
able to resist them no longer, I was fain to tell them that the 
gripes had left me,.and to conjure them nore me quarter, 

pon which they left off tormenting me with their remedies, 
and [ took care to trouble them no more with my complaints, 
for fear of undergoing their good offices a second time, 

This scene lasted almost three hours, after which the rob- 
bers, judging that day was not far off, prepared themselves 
toset out for Mansilla: I would have got up, to make them 
believe I was very desirous of panying them; but they 
would not suffer me to rise, Signor Rolando saying, “ No, 
no, Gil Blas, stay at home, child; thy colic. may.return— 
thou shalt go with us another time ;-but thou art in no condi- 
tion to go abroad to day.” I was afraid of insisting upon it 
too much, lest he should yield to my request; thereforel 
only appeared very much mortified, because I could not be 
of the party. This I acted so naturally, that they went out 
of the cavern without the least suspicion of my design, 
After their departure, which I had endeavored to hasten by 
my prayers, I said to myself,.“* Now Gil Blas! now is the 
time for thee to.have- resolution :.arm thyself with courage, 
to finish that which thou hast so happily begun. Domingo 
is not in a condition to oppose thy enterprize, and Leonarda 
cannot hinder its execution. Seize this opportunity of es- 
caping, than which, perhaps, thou wilt never find one more 
favorable.” These suggestions filled me with confidence; 
I got up, took my sword and pistols, and went towards the 
kitchen ; but before I entered, hearing Leonarda speaking, 
stopped, in order to listen. She was talking to the unknown 
lady, who, having recovered her senses, and understood the 
whole of her misfortune, wept, in the utmost bitterness ot 
despair, ‘ Weep, my child (said the -old beldam to her) 
dissolve yourself into tears, and don’t spare for sighs; for 
that will give you ease. You have. had a dangerous qualm: 
but now, there is nothing to fear, since you shed abundance 
of tears. Your grief will abate by-little and lityle, and you 
will soon accustom yourself to live with our gentlemen, who 
are men of honor, You will be treated like a princess, meet 
with nothing but complaisance, and fresh proofs of affection 
every day. There are a great many women who would be 
glad to be in your place.” 

I did not give Leonarda time to proceed, but entering clap- 
ped a,pistol to her breast, and, with a threatening look, com- 
manded her to surrender the key of the grate. She was con- 
founded at my behavior, and, though almost at the end of her 
career, so much attached to life, that she durst not refuse my 
demand. Having got the key in my possession, I addressed 
myself to the afflicted lady, saying, “ Madam, heaven has 
sent you a deliverer; rise and follow me, and I will conduct 
you whithersoever you shall please to direct.” The lady did 
not remain deaf to my words, which made such an impression 
upon her, that, summoning up all the strength she had left, 
she got 5 hy throwing herself at my feet, conjured me to 
preserve her honor. I raised her, assured her that she 
might rely upon me ; then taking some cords, which I per- 
ceived in the kitchen, with her assistance I tied Leonarda - 
to the feet of a large table, swearing that if she. opened her 
mouth I would kill her on the spot. I afterwards lighted a 
flambeau, and going with the stranger into the room where 
the gold and silver was deposited, filled my pockets with pis- 
toles and double pistoles ; and to induce the lady. to follow my 
example, assured her, that she only took back her own. When 
we had made a good provision of this kind, we went towards 
the stable, which I entered alone with my pistols cocked 
firmly believing that the old negro, in spite wf his gout and 
rheumatism, would not suffer me to saddle and bridle my horse 
in quiet ; and fully resolved to cure him of all his distempers, 
if he should take it in his head to be troublesome : but, by 

ood luck, he was so overwhelmed with the pains he had un- 

ergone, and those he still suffered, that I brought my horse 
out of the stable, even without his seeming to perceive it; 
and the lady waiting for me at the door, we threaded-with.all 
dispatch the passage that led out of the. cavern, arrived at * 
the grate, whieh we opened, and at last came to-the trap- 
door, which we lifted up with great difficulty, or rather, the 
desire of escaping lent us new strength, without which we 
should not have been able to succeed. : 

Day began to appeee just as we found ourselves delivered 
from the jaws of this abyss; and as we fervently desired to 
be at a greater distance from it, I threw myself into the sad- 
dle, the lady mounted behind me, and following the first path 
that presented itself, at a round-gallop, got out of the forest 
in a short time, and entered a plain divided by several roads, 
one of which we took at random, I was mortally afraid that 
it would conduct us to Mansilla, where we might meet with 
Rolando and his confederates ; but happily my fear was vain. 
We arrived at the town of Astorga, at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, where.people gazed at us with extreme attention, as 

if it had been an extraordinary thing to see a woman on 
horseback, sitting behind a man. We alighted at the first 
inn we came to, where the first thing I did was to order a par- 
tridge and a young rabbit to the fire ; and while this was do- 
ing, I conducted the lady into a chamber, where we began to 
converse with one another; for we had rode so fast, that we 
had no discourse upon the road. She showed how sensible 
she was of the service I had done to her, and observed, that 
after I had performed such a generous action, she could not 
persuade herself that I was a companion of the thieves, from 
whom I had rescued her. I told her my story, in order to 
confirm the good opinion she had conceived of me ; and, by 
that means, engaged her to honor me with her confidence, 
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